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An Interesting Confrontation 
Gen. Preston Weatherred, Left; Jerry Holleman, Right 


bbyist’s Lobbyist’ 
es Income Tax Idea 


AUSTIN 


Preston Weatherred, the 
leading business lobbyist in 
Texas, recently dropped in on 
a labor leaders’ seminar in 
Austin, confessed to a little 
nervousness on questions, and 
delivered himself of his views 
and purposes. The man be- 
hind the scenes in the cur- 
rent business fight for a gen- 
eral sales tax and one of the 
architects of the Texas laws 
restricting unions, Weather- 
red told the union leaders 
they should be more respon- 
sible and accept such legisla- 
tion. 

A lawyer, Weatherred read 
from notes he had written out 
on a lined yellow legal-size 
pad. In the course of the pro- 
gram, he advocated a general 
sales tax, but added that 
under qualified circumstances 
he would favor a flat percent- 
age of the federal income tax 
on the state level. 


He was introduced to the semi- 
nar by Jerry Holleman, labor’s 
No. 1 Texas lobbyist and presi- 
dent of the Texas AFL-CIO. 


“I still don’t know what the 
name of the organization he rep- 
resents is,” Holleman said. “The 
best way I know to explain it is, 
he is the business agent for the 
business lobbyists in Austin. He 
has been called the lobbyist’s lob- 
byist. He is dean of an associa- 
tion made up of various business 
associations.” 

Holleman said further, “On a 
personal basis we've been able to 
get along well with General Wea- 
therred. He’s been called a lot of 
things and we've called him some 
of them.” Then he presented “the 
lobbyist’s lobbyist.” 

Weatherred rose to the podium, 
put his hands in the pockets of his 
business suit, and said smiling, 
“Well, you’re very mild in your 
descriptives.” 

His chin is deeply cleft; his face 
indented with deep lines descend- 


ing from the sides of his nose to|.. 


the corners of his mouth, whence 
they fall further; his thinning hair 
is silver and gray. At 76 he wears 
old-fashioned gold-rim eyeglasses. 
Sometimes at the end of a sen- 
tence he extends his voice, pro- 
longing the words, as former Gov- 
ernor Allan Shivers also does. 
“I've been called all kinds of 
lobbyist. As a matter of fact, I 
wish I made as much money from 


\ 





lobbying as some people who are 
present I could name,” Weather- 
red said. 

He did name the men he had in 
mind — Holleman and Fred 
Schmidt, executive secretary, 
Texas AFL-CIO. He hoped they 
could all free themselves of se- 
mantics, prejudices, excitements, 
and anger, and draw conclusions 
in a calm frame of mind. 

Labels, he said, have to be 
adopted “to carry our point with 
people who run as they think or 
run without thinking.” On one 
side, the Texas labels are the lib- 
eral group, or labor-liberals; on 
the other, the management-con- 
servative group, or the business- 
conservative group. But, he said, 
all businessmen are not conserva- 
tive, all labor people are not lib- 


eral, and certainly all liberals are | 


not labor. 

Weatherred said that “Some of 
these arguments I try to get over 
in some of my releases ... are a 
little bit extreme, I'll admit.” He 
does not speak for business, but, 
he said, “I am in a position to 
have a sensing of the sentiment 
(of business) pretty well.” 


Tells of His Role 


“The wiser element” of busi- 
ness, he said, recognizes the right 
of workers to organize. If he was 
a working man in the crafts, he 
would belong to a union, he said, 
adding, “There are some unions 
I wouldn't belong to, except under 
compulsion.” 

He also commended Holleman 
and Schmidt. “Whatever the dif- 
ferences among us, all of us re- 
spect you deeply,” he said. 

No one could deny, he said, that 
the economic condition of work- 
ers, their environment, has been 
“tremendously improved by the 
unions.” He thought wage in- 
creases would have occurred in- 
dependently. 

“From the conservative point of 
view,” he said, “the unions need 
to grow into full responsibility 
commensurate with their power 
The country will hold you to 
responsibility commensyrate to 
the privileges you're granted—and 
believe me, they grant you 
plenty.” 

Leaving, then, his area of agree- 
ment, Weatherred told the labor 
crowd: 

“First, monopolistic and dicta- 
torial powers ... There can't be 
any question but that monopolis- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


AUSTIN 


At least since 1946, Texas 
business leaders have engaged 
in a cooperative program to 
keep state government con- 
servative, an interview with 
senior Dallas business lobby- 
ist Preston Weatherred and 
study of materials he made 
available indicate. 

Weatherred said that the asso- 
ciation of businessmen he repre- 
sents is sustained by “voluntary 
contributions.” 

“There has never been a year 
that we’ve had enough money,” he 
said. Speaking of his law partner, 
Joe Shelton, he added, “If Shelton 
|and I had charged this fund our 
regular fees, and they’re reason- 
able for legal services, we would 
have had to have $18,000, which 
is more money last year than we 
had.” 

In fact, he added, “we have 
never had more than $12,000 or 
$15,000 for all purposes.” 

Asked if he had cooperated 
with, or had anything to do with, 
the “PIPE” political campaign 
fund taken up this spring by Ed 
Burris, who is executive vice- 
president of the Texas Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., Weatherred replied 
“I didn’t know anything about it.” 

He first heard about it when he 





Valley. “I'm not condemning it. 
I just don’t have anything to do 
with it,” Weatherred said. “All 
he’s doing is getting money for 
campaigns, which is all right so 
long as it’s properly reported.” 

His own communications to “In- 
terested Parties,” Weatherred said, 
“go to people who are interested.” 
They are “not public,” and go to 
“clients and correspondents” on a 
“limited list.” 

He felt it was not necessary for 
him to answer questions about 
what companies contribute, be- 
cause “it is not the same thing as 
a public activity.” “We report the 
facts. We keep the thing abso- 
lutely free of personalities.” 

Insight into Weatherred’s opera- 
tion was afforded by a report “To 
‘Interested Parties’” on a “Con- 
ference, Business and Professional 
Leaders” at the Baker Hotel in 
Dallas Feb. 11, 1960. He provided 
copies of the report to the labor 
seminar in Austin he recently at- 
tended. 

Stephen J. Hay of Dallas called 


AUSTIN 

An analysis of results in 55 “se- 
lected” legislative races in which 
recommendations to “Interested 
Parties” were circularized by con- 
servative lobbyist Preston Wea- 
therred of Dallas reveals that in 
these races liberals made a net 
gain of three House seats, con- 
servatives a net gain of one seat, 
and moderates a net loss of four. 


In Weatherred’s March 18 mem- 
orandum to “Interested Parties” 
in which he listed his preferred 
choices in 50 contests, the lineup 
in the 1959 legislature had been 33 
conservatives, 12 liberals, and five 
moderates. The new distribution: 
31 conservatives, 17 liberals, and 
two moderates. 


In a March 31 memo on Harris 
County, Weatherred also advo- 





cated the defeat of four liberal 


was visiting in the Rio Grande’ 








The Business Effort 


Cooperation 
Since 1946 


the conference to order. Weather: 
red outlined “the history of t! 
cooperative effort of business 
leadership since 1946, emphasizing 
that this effort has for its maj 
purposes the strengthening and 
cooperation of business leadershi; 
and business organizations 
their effort to maintain sound a 
solvent state government.” 


Stick Together 


Eugene B. Germany, presid« 
Lone Star Steel, was not present 
but had written a letter wh 
Weatherred read to the group 
200 business leaders present 
this letter, Germany, writing 
Weatherred, attorney, Adolpt 
Tower, Dallas, discussed the 
situation: 

“I am deeply concerned that 
state will be facing demands 
increase in expenditures of son 
$200 million or more. If the tr 
ditional tax policy follows 
and the legislature merely see}! 
out victims among the businesses 
and industries of Texas up 
which to impose tremendously 
creased tax burdens, the future 
Texas industries, and Texas 
self is indeed black. 

“With this prospect confronting 
business in this state we should 
all get together and consider that 
an attack upon any part of busi 
ness will be taken as an attack 
upon business as a whole. 

“If the various members of y 
conference, and the other peop! 
in the business groups whom th: 
represent, will work together 
the local county levels, and 
at the state levels, we can put 
end to the selective ‘black bear 
type of taxing procedures whi 
we have seen so much of in tl 
past.” 

Germany said he believes \ 
strongly in the “right-to-work 
law and is concerned that its prir 
ciple “has been greatly impairs 
by the settlement of the st 
strike which granted the so-callex 
agency shop,” which requires 
employee to pay fees to a un 
but does not require him to 
come a union member. “I 
very strongly,” said Germany, 
our right-to-work law should 


is 


incumbents and the election 
five conservative contenders. T 
liberal incumbents and three 
servatives won. 

In a subsequent May 13 men 
randum on 33 runoff races, W 
therred batted<17 right 
wrong. The result was neverth 
less a net loss for his conser 
tive cause, as the 17 new conse! 
ative seats in these 33 distri 
are three below the 20 seats he 
in the 1959 session. 

Overall, in the 50 races 
which the Dallas lobbyist circ: 
larized his preferences on Mai 
18: 

Of \33 conservative incumbents 
30 ran for reelection and 23 
succe$sful. 

Of twelve incumbent liberals 
ten rin for reelection and cight 
won. Of the five moderates, fou 
ran again and one won. 


i 


and 


were 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will ‘hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
séeé it. 
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ended along the lines of the 
ma right-to-work law which 
inderstand outlaws the ‘agency 


said that while there 

i been “outraged cries because 
iness has sought to get accur- 
rts to indicate what might 
ected" from legislators, 
iad been no such cries 
labor and teachers who 

“similar reports.” 

Suggs, Dallas, appointed a 
ways, and means com- 
serve for this election 

1960, and the legislative 
1960-1961.” Suggs is the 
The members are Her- 
wn, Houston; Carl B. 
Dallas; L. P. Gilvin, 
John J. Moran, Wichita 

om Sealy, Midland; Lee D. 

Dallas; Leonard Brown, 

Eugene B. Germany, Dal- 

n Griswold, Dallas; W. B. 
Dallas; Dr. Vance Ter- 

Stephenville; Dan H. Tudor, 
and Gordon Yeargan, 


xpe 


therred, in a_ background 
said the Dallas confer- 
“the first coming to- 
of the participants in “the 
ested Parties’ effort.” 
ent were bankers, lawyers, 
insurance and utility ex- 
along with officers, lay 
association executives, 
ecial representatives of re- 
ups including department, 
and chain stores; furni- 
druggists; independent and 
grocers; lumbermen; 
ent and hardware dealers; 
majors and independ- 
gas, drilling contractors, bu- 
| field haulers; warehouses; 
motor transport, buses 
transport; hotels, motels 
staurants; laundries; brew- 
liquor dealers; also, cotton- 
ginners, compressors, oil 
manufacturers—steel, air- 
instruments, ice, clothing; 
tors—highway, general and 
and various service 


ment 


was 


Successes Claimed 

From campaigns against vi- 
amendments to the constitu- 
in campaigns for Gov- 
Lieutenant Governor, and 
y Supreme Court 
ited States senator, we 

ntinued on Page 2) 


The Weather for Weatherred 


six remaining races in 
cumbents did not seek 
were divided, liberals 
srvatives each winning 
mary, eight liberal in- 
its and nine liberal con- 
prevailed over Weather- 
March 18 endorsement of 
pponents. Of the 12 incum- 
defeated in races selected 
Veatherred, two were liberal, 
conservative, and 
were moderate. 
e his recent talk to a labor 
in Austin, Weatherred 
and Joe Shelton, his law 
er, had been discussing the 
islative results, and “we both 


that you fellas have been 


were 


doing pretty well lately in elect- 


legislators.” 








Weatherred Gives Union Views 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tic, dictatorial, vicious powers not 
only were granted but were exer- 
cised.” These are no better than 
business monopoly or abuses in 
the name of religion, he said. 

“When Mr. Meany and others 
opposed any real corrections of 
the abuses ... they created the 
impression that the unions in 
their opinion were ... so high, so 
humane, of such value to the 
masses of the people, that any end 
justifies the means. Hitler was 
just as sure he was doing the 
right thing for the German people 
when he murdered ten thousand 
Jews. Mussolini ... Khrushchev 
-+» and you could go on down 
through,” Weatherred said. 

In 1940-'41, Weatherred said, 
when the legislature was consid- 
ering the O’Daniel “anti-violence 
laws, I came. before the legisla- 
ture in person and in uniform and 
argued for those measures. They 
were sound. In 1947, when we 
were preparing and working for 
the right-to-work law, the anti- 
mass picketing law, the anti- 
violence law, the anti-checkoff 
law, the utility anti-picketing law, 
the union anti-trust law,” and 
later when Dallas Sen. George 
Parkhouse’s S.B. 45, the “anti- 
organizational picketing law,” was 
considered, Weatherred said he 
testified and worked for the legis- 
lation. 

“What is there in any of those 
laws that is really contrary to the 


American ideal of freedom?” he 
asked. 

“The banks, butane dealers I 
represent, icemen I represent, a 
lot of others I represent,” and also 
labor, are involved in self-interest, 
and this “is just as ‘natural as it 
can be.” But, he said, “deep down 
in your hearts, you don't want un- 


restricted, unrestrained Hoffas 
and Companies running your 
unions.” 


Defending what he said had 
been called the “Texas union- 
busting: laws,” he asked, “Where 
now, union member, would you 
rather be, in Texas or in Michi- 
gan?” He said the Texas laws 
“have rid the labor movement in 
Texas of goon leadership” and 
“developed the most responsible 
arid foremost leadership of any 
labor leadership in America.” 

He said the workmen's comp 
law agreed upon between busi- 
ness and labor, but scuttled by 
the plaintiffs’ lawyers and some 
local unions, would have cost the 
insurance companies $20 million 
more a year, but the law shoved 
through in lieu of this plan has 
cost them only $8 million. 


Wants a Sales Tax 
Drifting through his notes, Wea- 
therred said he would cover some 
areas where there had been much 
name-calling (“I being the 
callee”). “I make an argument, 
I'm going to dress it up a little 





bit—you know—these boys and I 





understand each other,” he said. 

Sometimes, he said, he uses “a 
degree of semantics” in his letters 
to “interested parties,” but gen- 
erally the letters “set out areas 
in which controversy exists.” 

He said there will be a need 
for $250 million new state taxes. 
He did not believe “this so-called 
black-bean type business tax” 
can continue. He preferred a gen- 
eral sales tax. 

Desired services include hospi- 
tals, old age pensions, eelymosy- 
nary institutions, education; there 
are “families that are supported 
by tax money.” 

“The $25, $30, or $40 a year the 
family of average income would 
contribute to bring those services 
to their own children and their 
own families—if that thing is 
squarely put up to the people they 
will not vote it down,” he said. 
“The families should bear their 
share through a sales-tax. That is 
the only way I know to do it. Or 
an income tax that will go on 
down into the lower brackets. 

“Then it is a matter of discip- 
line ... We care about highways 
because we paid for them,” he 
said. 

He said that the irony of the 
tax controversy was that the own- 
ers would only get four percent of 
the income from new industry, 
while labor would get 70 percent. 

Closing, Weatherred assured the 
labor listeners he was “not going 
around the state with a lot of 





Leaders 


(Continued from Page 1) 
have learned,” Weatherred said, 
“that when these leaders’ interest 
is aroused, they can reach in ex- 
cess of a quarter million business 
and professional men throughout 
Texas—and every time this lead- 
ership has really exercised its 
strength, the issues have been re- 
solved in accordance with their 
contention—except one, the last 
Senatorial race.” 

(That is, Sen. Ralph Yarbor- 
ough’s election.) 

At the end of his statement, 
Weatherred acknowledged “the 
sponsorship of the following lead- 
ers who joined in the call for this 
conference”: 

Herman Brown and Hugh Pat- 
terson, Houston; and—all the rest 
from Dallas—Theo Beasley, Ger- 
many, Gus K. Weatherred, John 
McKee, R. L. Tayloe, Suggs, Hay, 
Fenton Baker, Henry English, 
Callaway, and Starr. 

Alvin A. Burger, director, the 
Texas Research League, which has 
conducted the basic tax research 
for the Texas state tax study com- 
mission, presented a tax report: 
“Where we stand, where we're 
headed.” His talk outlined pres- 
sures for increased state spending 
and taxes. “If misery needs com- 
pany, we in Texas have plenty 
of it,” he said. 

The report then includes a let- 
ter on stationery of the “Texas 
Industrial Conference,” signed by 
Kennedy England, executive vice 
president, reporting on work by 
“the office staff” on legislative in- 
formation for members, organiza- 
tions, and state legislators. Offi- 
cers shown on the letterhead are 
T. E. Jackson, Dallas, president; 
K. V. Lipscomb, Dallas, vice presi- 
dent; ¥. Lee Watson, Brownwood, 
vice president; and directors, A. 
R. Davis, Garland; Jackson; E. L. 
Kurth, Lufkin; Tom G. Leach- 
man, Dallas; Lipscomb; Ed J. 
Mosher, Houston; R. E. Peake, 
Dallas; Walter W. Trout, Lufkin; 
and Watson. 

John McKee, Ford Motor Co., 
Dallas, compared the Texas tax 
system with that of neighboring 
states. He commended as “the 
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in His Movement 


most stable” and “probably the 
best” of the productive and stable 
major state taxes, “the general 
sales tax.” 


Discussing “Ford Motor Co.'s 
concept of political action,” Mc- 
Kee said: 


“It is especially important, I 
think, that this promising new ac- 
tivity not take on an exclusively 
‘big business’ coloration. It is un- 
derstandable that some of the 
largest corporations have taken 
the lead in adopting vigorous new 
government relations programs 
and in giving encouragement to 
their employees to become active 
in political affairs. The solid ra- 
tionale behind these programs, 
however, is every bit as applicable 
to small employers. The small 
company or independent busi- 
nessman, of course, cannot afford 
a government relations staff, but 
just by helping to create the pro- 
per climate among all the people 
with whom they come in contact 
they can make a most significant 
contribution to the over-all ef- 
fort.” 


Joe Belden of the Texas Poll 
presented the businessmen a poll 
of Texas opinion in which 40% of 
the citizens thought business lead- 
ers were doing the “most good for 
Texas” and 40% thought labor 
leaders are doing the “least good 
for Texas.” 


Hugh Patterson lengthily re- 
viewed Texas labor laws and 
forthcoming controversies about 
them in the Texas legislature. 
Shelton, Weatherred’s partner, 
discussed the composition of the 
legislature since 1951, showing a 
steady trend toward liberalism in 
the House and Senate. Lee Smith 
and Clarence Guittard of Dallas 
told of the work of the Dallas 
told of the work of Dallas County 
conservatives in that county's 
politics. He said they are not an 
organization. “The first and usu- 
ally the last political mistake a 
group of like-minded persons can 
make is to band together info an 
organization—elect a board of di- 
rectors — officers — establish by- 
laws, ete. for example, D.O.T., 
Southern Democratic Club, etc.,” 
Smith said. “County political suc- 





cess requires a concentrated ef- 
fort for about three months each 
two years and only caretaker con- 
trol in the interim.” 


Other Business Figures 


The “list of conferees” at the 
end of the report on the confer- 
ence include, as well as those per- 
sons already named, such well- 
known names as James Blundell 
of Dallas, now director of field 
organization for Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson for president; Brown 
Booth of Brown and Root, Hous- 
ton; ex-Sen. Searcy Bracewell, 
Houston; Edward Clark, Austin 
attorney and lobbyist; Ed Gos- 
sett, Dallas attorney; Pearce John- 
son, Austin attorney; ex-Sen. 
Jimmy Phillips, Angleton; W. B. 
Ruggles, the Dallas News; and 
Callan Graham, J. Manley Head, 
Homer Leonard, Philip Overton, 
Ted Read, and Harry Whitworth, 
all Austin lobbyists for various 
business and industrial groups. 

R.D. 





money down in my pocket to be 
passed around.” 

Holleman, responding, thanked 
him, and said, “at -least perhaps 
we'll think up some new argu- 
ments to use against you.” 

Schmidt asked Weatherred if 
his group had “ever used its skills 
at lobbying on behalf of measures 
increasing governmental costs, 
higher educational needs, voca- 
tional rehabilitation,” and the like, 
as labor had done. 

Weatherred said he has advo- 
cated more money for teachers 
and has said “more money was 
needed” for welfare, including 
eelymosynary institutions, educa- 
tion, and highways. “I realize that 
industry, in trying to protect it- 
self against these hit or miss pro- 
cesses of taxation, gets itself into 
a position where it’s opposing ex- 
penditures for taxation,” he added. 
He supported raising the state 
welfare spending ceiling from $35 
to $47 million, he said. 


Income Tax Also OK 

Schmidt asked him if he would 
favor a personal income tax based 
on a flat percentage of the federal 
income tax. 

“I'd rather have it than what 
we have now—and that’s not a 
full answer,” Weatherred said. 
“You want it graduated, eh?” 
Schmidt said he meant a percent- 
age of the federal tax (which of 
course is graduated). 

“I think if we could say this— 
that it’s gonna be in lieu of our 
present hodge-podge—I’d say let’s 
take it,” Weatherred said. 

“We got some talking to do,” 
Schmidt told him. 

“Hell,” Weatherred said, “the 
businessmen don’t need any more 
money. They can always use it, 
of course.” The income tax in 
Oklahoma “is certain—if you 
make income, you have to pay, if 
not, you don’t have to.” 

Asked if he would join with 
labor in supporting “a little Taft- 
Hartley for Texas,” Weatherred 
said, “I just don’t want it—I think 
it would mess us both up.” 

Later, amplifying his views on 
the income tax to the Observer, 
Weatherred said: 

“If we had to have the choice— 
the present hodge-podge and an 
income tax that would reach 
down into all brackets that the 
federal income tax would reach 
into—why I would favor that. 

“If we were in a position where 
we had to make a choice—wipe 
out this hodge-podge we've got 
and substitute an income tax that 
would reach down into the lower 
brackets—I would favor it in pref- 
erence to our present system,” he 
repeated. 





The Week in Texas 


@ Galveston police, over the 
July 4th weekend, raided 530 
clubs and arrested more than 100 
persons on charges of open sa- 
loons and consuming after hours. 
@ Dr. W. A. Criswell, pastor of 
the 12,000-member First Bap- 
tist Church, Dallas, said last Sun- 
day that election of Sen. Ken- 
nedy as president would “spell 
the death of a free church in a 
free state ... amd our hopes of 
continuance of full religious lib- 
erty in America.” 
@ Dallas school board sched- 
uled a vote on integration in 
Dallas Aug. 6. The issue as stated: 
whether a voter is for or against 
“authorizing the Board of Edu- 
cation to abolish the dual public 
school system and provide for an 
integrated school system.” 
@ WwW. B. Ruggles retired as edi- 
tor of the Dallas News edi- 
torial page and was replaced by 
Dick West, pro-Eisenhower and 
pro-Nixen editorialist and radio 
commentator. : 
@ The State Bar convention in 
Houston attracted 2.500 law- 





yers, the largest gathering in his- 
tory. The main reason: proposals 
by plaintiffs’ lawyers to establish 
“comparative negligence” as a 
guide to injured parties’ damages 
and provide for nine-juror ver- 
dicts and more information for 
juries on the results of their ver- 
dicts. These proposals were over- 
whelmingly defeated on a voice 
vote. The convention advocated 
passage of the state constitutional 
amendment to authorize the legis- 
lature to regulate loan sharks and 
set a new rate of interest for 
them. James Byrnes, former gov- 
ernor of South Carolina and Sec- 
retary of State, told the conven- 
tion the recent student restaurant 
sit-ins were part of a vast com- 
munist plot engineered by Russia. 
& The League of United Latin- 

American Citizens (LULACS) 
meeting in San Antonio advocated 
federal minimum wages for farm 
workers. Outgoing national presi- 
dent Felix Tijerina of Houston 
endorsed Johnson for president, 
but the LULAC resolutions did 
not discuss the candidates. 





Pre-Convention 
Developments 


AUSTIN 

age Sam Rayburn will 
make the nominating s h 
for Sen. Johnson at hake 
geles. Johnson may be enter- 
ed in the contest first. Ala- 
bama is expected to yield its 
first-place to Texas despite 
the fact that Gov. John Pat- 
terson of that state favors 
John Kennedy. Seconding 
speeches for Johnson are ex- 
pected to be delivered by Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd, Connecti- 
cutt, and Rep. Daniel K. 
Inouye, Hawaii. 


In his annovncement of his can- 
didacy Tuesday in a Senate office 
building auditorium jammed with 
reporters and applauding fans, 
Johnson said that (1) his friends 
told him his chief opponent will 
have less than 600 votes, and he 
will have more than 500, and that 
he, Johnson, might be nominated 
on the third ballot; (2) “I expect 
to be nominated president”; (3) 
he had not announced earlier be- 
cause “somebody has to tend the 
store,” whereas those actively 
campaigning had missed “hun- 
dreds of these votes. This I gould. 
not do—for,my country or™my 
party”; (4) “the forces of e iL in® 
the world” will have “no rey. 
for innocence, no gallantry toyird 
inexperience, no patience toward 
errors”; (5) he had been “pro- 
gressive and liberal without be- 
ing radical, conservative without 
being reactionary” and “was a 
voting liberal in 1954 when Mc- 
Carthyism was at issue in the 
U.S. Senate” (a thrust at Ken- 
nedy, who did not vote); (6) his 
heart attack in 1955 kept him idle 
“several weeks” and Kennedy’s 
back injury recurrence “several 
months” but that all the candi- 
dates are in good health; (7) if he 
is not nominated he will support 
the party’s choice, “with all the 
vigor at my command”; (8) he 
would “hardly feel comfortable” 
with the support of Americans for 
Democratic Action (see page 5); 
(9) he would not “leap in to chew 
on President Eisenhower.” 


On issues, Johnson said “we 
can only anticipate ... the threat 
of a Russian submarine base in 
Cuba,” attacks on the security of 
U.S. bases around the world, and 
“indignities against our citizens 
everywhere.” He argued for 
“helping our aged and our young,” 
“aiding the world’s underdevel- 
oped areas,” and sending farm 
surpluses abroad for anyone with 
a “naked body and empty stom- 
ach.” On civil rights he said, “We 
must in our land eradicate and 
erase injustice wherever it ap- 
pears.” 


Johnson had agreed with Harry 
Truman’s attack on a “rigged con- 
vention” by saying he, too, thinks 
it has been “prearranged” and 
that Chairman Paul Butler is a 
Kennedy advocate. Johnson ap- 
preciated Truman's “generous 
words” (which were, Johnson has 
grown “in skill and esteem in his 
service to the nation and the 
party. ... No self-appointed 
spokesmen for special causes 
should be allowed to detract from 
his ability and dedication to the 
liberal and progressive principles 
of the Democratic Party.”) 


William S. White, the columnist 
close to Johnson, suggested that 
a ticket of Johnson and Sen. Eu- 
gene McCarthy, Minnesota, might 
be Johnson's plan to (1) cut into 
Kennedy’s Catholic support and 
(2) win Hubert Humphrey’s en- 
dorsement. 


James Reston, New York Times, 
said some top Republican strate- 
gists were openly discussing the 
possibility Johnson could be per- 
suaded to accept the Democratic 
vice-presidential nomination. ~ 


The Traveling Anecdote and Racial Attitudes 


(James Byrd, a member of the 
English faculty at East Texas 
State .in Commerce, originally 
drew together his materials on 
anecdotes and racial attitudes for 
a paper he read before the Texas 
Folklore Society.—Ed.) 

A “traveling anecdote” has been 
defined by J. Frank Dobie as a 
good story which “keeps on trav- 
eling.” “As it travels, it both adds 
and loses, but keeps its shape .. . 
Its point, like that of a proverb 


. . » has universal applicability.” 
The more folksy arr anecdote is, | 


“the handier it is for passing on.” 
It is passed on, he believes, with 
“an occasional variation.” 

It is interesting that many such 
anecdotes can be told with black 
or white characters. There is a 
widespread inclination, I believe, 
to use blackface characters if the 
anecdote is to deal with a revela- 
tion of fright, of ignorance, or of 
immoral action. 

But the major anecdote that I 
heard last year seems to be in an 
entirely new category. A student’s 
version goes like this: 

A large crowd at Arlington lake 
saw two colored guys in a brand 
new Cadillac launch a new boat 
and motor. Next the guys tried to 


ski. It was very apparent that 
neither knew much about skiing 


or the boat. One guy with the ski | “@ 


rope coiled up got about 25 feet 


upon the bank waiting for the ho 


driver of the boat to take off. 
This is what was heard: 

*You ready, boatman?’ asked the 
one on bank. 

‘Yeah, I’m ready, ski cat,’ re- 

lied the other, and took off. It 
erked both arms out of socket, 
and the boatdriver wheeled 
around and came and picked him 
up, threw him in the Cadillac to 
take him to the doctor. They left 
boat and all just standing there. 

I first heard the story from two 
East Texas students in July. They 
said it happened at Grapevine 
Lake. It was considered very fun- 
ny and spread rapidly on the 
campus. Another student told me 
his father saw it happen at Lake 
Whitney. In August, in the B&B 
cafe in Dallas, I heard a boy re- 
lating it to his friend. I asked him 
where it happened; he said Lake 
Texhoma. Still later, I heard a 
middle-aged man relating it to 
another man in the swimming 
pool at Western Hills motel in 
Shreveport. I swam over and 
asked where it happened, and he 
said Lake Ouachita, near Hot 
Springs. He eagerly told me the 
details, and oddly enough, the 
friend to whom he was relating 
the story also added some .details: 
The Cadillac and the boat were 
painted a bright pink. The boat 
driver was wearing a Captain’s 
hat. The one on the bank calls 
“You ready, ski cap?” and he re- 
plies “Ready, Daddy-o,” and takes 
off. One arm was broken as he 
was jerked into the water; then 
he bounced along behind the boat. 
The’ one in the boat said “Why 
didn’t you holler?” He replied, 
“Man, I was swallowing too much 
water.” 

In September, a student went 
to Hobbs, N.M., to teach, and 
heard one teacher tell the story 
to another teacher in the hall. She 
wrote me that she heard this: 
“Two Negroes went to a lake that 
had quite a few rocks around it. 
One was in the boat and the other 
was ready to take off on skis on 
the shore. The Negro in the boat 
says, ‘You ready ski-cat?’ The 
other replies, ‘Ready-o Daddy-o.’ 
At which moment the boat takes 
off and the Negro’s skis catch on 
the rocks and “splat’ he falls flat. 
The punch line brought gales of 
laughter,” (she wrote) “in which 
I hollowly participated, and re- 
marked that it was a pretty good 
joke. To which the woman re- 
plied, ‘Oh, it’s not a joke. My 
brother told it to me.’ ‘Your broth- 
er? Does he live here?’ ‘No, he’s 
from Texas.’ ‘Well, what part of 
Texas?’ I asked. ‘Clarksville,’ she 
said. ‘He saw it happen at a lake 
mear there.’” 

On Oct. 27, I first heard the 





anecdote immortalized into song 
—of a sort. Station KGVL in 
Greenville played a record called 
“Ski King” by E. C. Bealty, dis- 
tributed by London Records, Inc. 
These were the words: 


SKI KING 


Some people say this story is 
false, 

But others say it’s true. 

Fear not old Ski King, 

"Cause, buddy, I believe in you. 


The sun was a shining; 

The water it was smooth. 

Ski King was in perfect form. 
Daddy’O was in the groove. 


The pink Cadillac came sliding 


n 
With a big boat on the rear. 
Ski King stepped out on the 


and 
And said “the Great Ski King is 
here!” : 


Ski King fastened on his skis; 
50 horses were getting warm. 
The crowd let out a mighty roar, 
“Let’s see that perfect form.” 


He strutted to the water’s edge; 

He waved back to the crowd. 

He pounded his chest like Tar- 
zan would, 

And that made Daddy’O proud. 


Daddy’O backed up close to 
shore; 

The rope was a perfect throw. 

Ski King tied it around his arm 

And yelled, “Let her go Dad- 
dy’O!” 


Daddy’O opened that throttle 


i 


s 


e; 
Sounded like a swarm of bees. 
All of that power from the 50 


rse, 
Made Ski King lose his skis. 
Poor Ski King was flying low, 
Like a porpoise up and down. 
They circled the lake about four 
or five times; 
Daddy’O never looked around. 


Daddy’O was driving that boat; 
Ski King was drinking the lake. 
People was yelling at Daddy’O, 
the boat for goodness 


Daddy’O finally stopped the 
boat; 


He pulled Ski King inside. 
Poor Ski King had plenty of 


water, 
But he surely had lost his pride. 


You will notice a similarity of 
detail of the song and the anec- 
dote, but one detail is missing: 
that “Ski King” is a Negro. The 
record was not successful. I 
asked for it at KGVL a few weeks 
later and was told that it had dis- 
appeared. I found a copy as KSST 
in Sulphur Springs, but it is no 
longer played there, either. 


I often wondered if this anec- 
dote had any basis in truth; sev- 
eral stutients told me they knew 
it was true because “they had 
seen it in the paper.” They knew 
only that it had been in the Dal- 
las Morning News. I found it 
eventually in Paul Crume’s col- 
umn, “Big D,” for May 15, 1959. 


RUME WRITES a daily-except- 
Saturday column for the front 
page. Once a week he publishes a 
personal essay, usually amusing 
and well written. On other days 
his column is filled with trivia, 
anecdotes about children, mis- 
spelled signs, and sometimes 
caustic remarks about preachers. 
He also prints many anecdotes 
about Negroes, His version of this 
widely-traveling anecdote: 


“A fisherman on Lavon looked 
on in awe one Sunday as two 
young Negro men took off for 
water skiing. 

“He didn’t feel awed at first 
when they drove up in a Pontiac 
drawing a trailer with a new 15- 
foot boat and an oversized out- 
board motor. They unloaded the 
ski equipment on the beach and 
got the boat into the water. One 
of them got in and started the 
motor. 

“*You ready, ski cat?’ he called 
back. The man on the beach had 
laid out his skis on the beach 
pointed toward the water. He 
placed his feet in them and 
grasped the towing rig. 

“‘Let’s go, daddy-o!’ he said. 

“Instead of easing out the boat- 
man poured on the coal. The boat 
shot forward. The slack in the 
tow line evaporated instantly. The 





end of it and the skier popped 
like a whip. The skier’s feet left 
his skis and he headed for the 
water in a kind of arc. He was 
rescued minutes later, bloody but 
apparently not seriously hurt.” 


Whether the fisherman who re- 
ported this to Crume is reliable 
or not, we do not know. The in- 
teresting question, however, is 
not whether it is true, but is, 
“Why did this become such a 
‘traveling’ anecdote?” 


It does fit Dobie’s definition 
very well. It is folksy and easy 
to pass on. It was attached to dif- 
ferent people at different places: 
Grapevine, Lavon, Texhoma, and 
other lakes. As it travelled it 
“added and lost, but kept its 
shape.” The Pontiac becomes a 
Cadillac. Both car and boat be- 
come bright pink. The lone fisher- 
man becomes a crowd of white 
people. The lake acquires rocks. 
The boat driver gets a new uni- 
form—a yachting cap. The dia- 
logue is increased. The injuries 
are sadistically multiplied. The 
anecdote “added and lost” details, 
but mostly it added. 


James Byrd 


On the other hand, it also dif- 
fers from Dobie’s definition. He 
says of the traveling anecdotes 
that he tells: “It seems to me that 
stories about simple times and 
simple people have more endur- 
ance ... The best ones involve 
elementary humanity, and their 
point is never patronizing.” 








This anecdote is more than pa- 
tronizing: it ridicules the charac- 
ters as ignorant, proud, and pre- 
sumptuous. The humor is, at best, 
a sort of cruel slapstick. Was it 
the humor that made this story 
popular, or was it something else? 
Would it still be funny if the two 
men were not identified as Ne- 
groes? Since they are always 
identified as Negroes (except in 
the unpopular record), one might 
infer that the anecdote reflects 
racial prejudice in the teller and 
the listener. The enjoyment de- 
rived from the anecdote appar- 
ently stems from a feeling of ra- 
cial superiority. We have long 
laughed at the Negro’s fondness 
for big cars (a sense of values he 
adopted from the majority group). 
We now enjoy ridiculing his in- 
terest in boating, which is a grow- 
ing sport among whites. There is 
also a money angle, a resent- 
ment against the Negro’s chang- 
ing economic status. The anecdote 
has the obvious intent of making 
the point that though these two 
Negroes apparently have money 
to buy things they don’t need and 
shouldn’t have, they are still un- 
civilized, ignorant Negroes, not 
even knowing how to use the ex- 
pensive equipment they waste 
their money on. 


We can conclude, I think, that 
a traveling anecdote may be used 
to reflect racial attitudes, to pass 
on prejudices, to pander to the 
baser instincts of man. If this is 
true, racial anecdotes should be 
regarded differently from other 
traveling anecdotes. As a whole, 
they perpetuate stereotypes of 
other races. 


A double- barrelled example 
was reported to me recently by 
a student who said: “The perfect 
man is half-nigger and half-Jew. 
The Jew always has a dollar, and 
the nigger is happy as long as he 
has one.” 


UCH ANECDOTES are passed 
on orally, in most cases, but 
many of them also appear in 
newspapers. For example, take 
the Dallas Morning News, which 
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has the largest daily circulation 


in Texas. Even in the editorials, | 


racial anecdotes appear. The fo! 


lowing was used to indicate that | 


the editor “knew all the time 


that Lyndon was running for! 


President: 


Two,Negro ball clubs were bat 
tling, the story goes; the scors 
was 1-0 against the home clut 
with a runner on third and on 
out. On a long fly to the outfield 
the runner tore for the plate, the 
catcher took the throw ar 
tagged, the umpire called the run 
ner out. The home crowd, all ex 
cept one colored gentleman puff 
ing a cigar on the top row, cried 
‘No!’ and oe for the umpire 
with threatening fists. The um 
pire calmly drew a gun and aimed 
and the sullen fans went back 






a 


into the stands. Said the gent with | 


the cigar: ‘I knowed that nigge 
was out all the time.’ 


| steam press, a Negro woman the 
other. They were dating. The la- 
|; bor problem was quiet and had 
| been for some time. 

Then the woman discovered 
| that the man had started dating 
) another woman. She picked up a 
| brick and broke five windows in 
his car. They ended up in justice 
court. They came back to the 
jcleaning shop vowing never to 
| speak to each other again. Each 
;} was quitting. 

The alarmed cleaner got them 
separated and persuaded each to 
hold off leaving. Silently, they 
vent back to the presses. 

At the week’s end, they were 
keeping company again. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


A fifth, and very old stereotype 
is that portraying Negroes as care- 
free, happy children, Two of the 
27 anecdotes show the Negro as 
hot-rodders. For exam- 


careless 


| pie 


Several columnists also present | 


anecdotes that picture the Negr 
in such stereotyped patterns, th 


major one being Crume, publish-| , 


er of the “Ski Cat” story. 


I selected a year at randon 


and read all Crume’s columns for | 


the year 1958. There were 27 ane 


dotes about Negroes. Most of them | n 


fit into six stereotyped patterns 


of Negro characters. Negroes were | 


shown to be ignorant, 
immoral, and superstitious, or 
be like carefree, happy childrer 
or in low-income jobs. 


The largest number, ten, showed 
the Negro as an amusing igr 
ramus. For example Crume re 
ports: , 

At Nacogdoches ...a Neg! 
man walked into the postoffice 
few days after letter postage had 

ne up from 3c to 4c. He asked 
or a 3c stamp. 

‘How much?’ he asked wher 
the postal clerk had come up with 


‘Sure enough!’ he exclaimed. ‘] 
thought they had went up.’ 


The humor here depends on the 
Negro’s lack of information and 
his poor English usage. In other 
anecdotes, it is lack of vocabulary 
or simply lack of comprehensior 


Four of Crume’s anecdotes in 
1958 show the Negro as a criminal 
This one is typical: 


A Negro man was brought down 
from the city jail into corporatior 
court Wednesday for trial on < 
charge of theft. 

He was tried, convicted and 
sentenced. Though he had already 
served out his city sentence while 
awaiting trial he was ordered 
held for county officers who 
wanted him, also for theft. 

While taking the man back t 
jail, Bailiff Leroy Tice noticed 
that all his pockets were bulging 
Tice gave the prisoner a quick 
frisk. 

The man had been in the city 
jail 18 days. Stuffed:in his shoes 
his socks, and all his pockets were 
18 of the city jail’s new table 
spoons. 

In these anecdotes, the Negro 
is portrayed as a bootlegger or a 
shoplifter—modern version of the 
old “chicken-thief stereotype,” as 
in the old song, “Some folks say 
a nigger won't steal, but I caught 
one in my corn field.” 


A third stereotype, the super 


stitious Negro, appears in two of | 


that anecdotes. Crume 


notes: 
Conversation jotted down a 


year’s 


while back in a Main Street res- | 


taurant between a Negro attend 


ant from a nearby parking station | 


and one of the cooks, an older 


man. 
Parking station attendant: ‘I had | 


a dream last night and want to 
know what it means.’ 

‘What about?’ 

‘Snakes.’ 

‘Hmmm. Did you kill them?’ 

‘No sir.’ 

‘Any woman in the dream?’ 

‘None.’ 

‘Hmmm. I sure don’t know what 
it means, but tomorrow is Friday 
the Thirteenth. Better be care 
ful.’ 


A’ fourth type is the immoral 
Negro, ones having many kids or 
a violent love-life. Crume tells 
that: | 


A Cassa View cleaner who has 


P 
fixed a couple of weeks ago. 
A Negro man was operating one 


criminal | 


| A sharply dressed young Negro 
man was hauled into Justice of 

the Peace Richburg’s court the 

ther day. 

| During the testimony some of 

| the witnesses complained that all 


1} the defendant had done since he 


| had come to Dallas from Califor- 
|nia was raise cain and accumu- 
jlate traffic ticetaopl;cetaoinnnnn 
atters had been decided, Rich- 
| burg observed that people also 
drove cars in California and pre- 
}sumably knew how. 

‘What about all those traffic 
tickets? he demanded. 

‘Well,’ said the ex-Californian, 
tell you, these laws here ain’t 
used to my driving.’ 


“— 


I'wo other anecdotes indicate a 
stereotype. The Negro is 
shown as a janitor or shoe shine 
the old stereotype of “the 
nigger who stays in his place.” 

Of the 27 racial anecdotes pub- 
lished by Crume in 1958, only four 
could be called neutral. Not one 
shows the Negro in a favorable 
light 


| sixth 


pDOYy 


E COULD INFER that all the 
racial anecdotes which Crume 
hears are of the type he publishes, 
but that is doubtful. A few, at 
are slanted the other way. 
Recently, this ironic dialogue was 
related to me: 


| 


least, 


White man: ‘Boy, you can’t come 
n here. This is a white church.’ 

Negro: ‘Well, Sir, I'm only here 
to sweep up the floor.’ 

White man: ‘All right then, but 
don’t let me catch you praying.’ 


If anecdotes such as this are 
told, why. do they not appear in 
the Dallas News? One can infer 
that a columnist will print only 
those anecdotes that convey the 
racial atitudes held by a majority 
of his readers. I believe that is 
true, for although Crume has pub- 
lished anecdotes I sent him on 
other subjects, he did not print 


A coach observed this incident 
at a regional basketball tourna- 
ment. An all-Negro team was 
playing an integrated team. Dur- 
ing the excitement of the game, 
a Negro boy from the all-Negro 
team foul a Negro boy from 
the integrated team. Angry at 


what had happened, a white play- 
er from e integrated 
rushed up to the referee and 


yelled: ‘Didn't you see what that 
nigger did to our colored boy?’ 
This anecdote shows that the 
white man’s thinking is often 
| filled with stereotypes about peo- 
|ple of other races, .especially if 
he does not personally know these 
people. He has invented deroga- 
tory “labels” to go along with 
| these steretotypes which he uses 
when he is ruled by emotion ra- 
ther than reason. But when he 
actually gets to know people of 
|other races, he unconsciously re- 
jects the stereotype and, conse- 
quently, avoids using the labels. 


The above story fits Dobie’s def- 
| inition of a good traveling anec- 
| dote, but I doubt if it will become 
| widespread, for the racial ati- 
| tudes conveyed are not the prev- 
| alent ones. Today, anecdotes which 
| convey derogatory racial attitudes 
are popular, and will probably 
| continue to he papular Qe Rin, 
prejudice causes many of us to 
think in stereotyped patterns. 


« 











- P) — 


Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—JEFFERSON 





- aihntadotinnias Solution 


Louisiana has made it a crime to 
have a baby. This seems an unusual 
and somewhat impractical method of 
outlawing Negroes. True, this is a 
solemn statute of a sovereign state, 
and a vigorous exercise of states’ 
rights, but even Louisiana law has 
been known to become the object of 
seditious derision and communistic 
contempt. 

Among ourselves, too, we may as 
well admit that the anti-motherhood 
law creates some difficulties of en- 
forcement. The venereable Southern 


tradition of collaboration with the 
enemy weakens the uniform applica- 
tion of the law to Negroes. Some 
Southern lawmen might be fathers of 
relevant children: are they going to 
arrest each other? It must also be 
granted, among ourselves, that the 
flower of Southern womanhood has 
now and then been pollinated by bees 
of appropriate coloratio without, how- 
ever, preper credentials. A gallant 
discretion is called for in upholding 
this new and novel statute. 

A more positive approach might 
work better. Castration, perhaps. 


Blunders 


American policy toward Cuba has 
been a series of tragic, half-minded 
blunders. There is plenty of fault on 
the Cuban side. Castro has been dema- 
yogic, frantic, uneven. But the Cuban 
revolution was also perfectly shaped 
to exact from the United States dra- 
matic penalties throughout  Latin- 
America for our national failure to 
understand the world from the point 
of view of the poor, young nations. 


We did not understand that na- 
tionalizing nationalism is not com- 
munism, 

We did not understand that Cuba, 
to bring herself to nationhood, had to 
develop a better economic independ- 
ence from the United States. 

We did not understand that Cas- 
tro’s tirades against the U.S. could 
_have been depreciated as politics for 
home consumption and that a liberal 
American government, genuinely rec- 
ognizing and accepting Cuban sover- 
eignty, could have come to terms with 
him on a much friendlier basis. 

We did not realize that American 
oil companies abroad are not the 
United States abroad, that Standard 
Oil is not the State Department, and 
that nationalization of such exploitive 
foreign capital concentrations has oc- 


curred before—as in Mexico—will oc- 
cur again, and is within the rights of 
sovereign nations. 

We did not realize—the Congress, 
the President did not realize—that the 
issue of the Cuban sugar quota was 
not whether Texas or Florida farm- 
ers would get the largest windfall, nor 
whether we should flex our muscles 
in Castro’s face, but was, Should we 
accept and make official a condition 
of hostility toward our revolutionary 
Latin-American neighbor, or should 
we exert ourselves anew to under- 
stand, befriend, and assist the new 
Cuban nation? 

The once-revolutionary United 
States now presents itself to the world 
as a nation so impotent from Wash- 
ington, so bullied by the rancid hos- 
tilities of the advertiser-addled press, 
it cannot even get along with a new 
revolutionary country on an island a 
few miles away. 

We wish Castro understood civil 
liberties, would stop dealing with 
critics as traitors, would try free 
speech, were more like Thomas Jef- 
ferson than Robespierre. 

We wish most of all that the Demo- 
crats will nominate someone who 
understands the realities of the fer- 
menting world. 


» # — on 


We are pleased with one aspect of 
Senator Johnson’s formal announce- 
ment of his candidacy. We did not 
like his statement that he would not 
rush in to “chew on” President Eisen- 
hower (those who criticize the Presi- 
dent are thereby likened to dogs). We 
thought ill-spirited his statement there 
would be no gallantry toward youth. 
We were pleased, though, that he said 
if he is not nominated he will cam- 
paign for his party’s choice with all 
the vigor at his command. Fine! We 
will take pains not to miss that novel 
performance. 

Not until the middle of the. month 
can Democrats know the nature of 
their party in 1960 under the internal 
stress of a well-mounted, relatively 
conservative candidacy. The news 
sounds all right. Sen. Symington 
brushed off Johnson’s chances with 
the remark he had never thought 
Johnson would get the Northern 
states. Senator Kennedy, however, is 
slowed down, and though he still has 
the best chance at the nomination, if 
a deadlock occurs, Johnson will be an 
important figure. There are substan- 


tial reports that he might try to bar- 
ter his votes for the vice-presidency, 
which is no longer shrouded in the 
myth that it is a lost and powerless 
office. 

Gov. Stevenson’s stance of nonin- 
volvement has kept him in contention 
while his seeking a third chance would 
have turned many against him. 
Should a deadlocked convention re- 
fuse to give him a majority—even 
though he has the most supporters, he 
has the least delegates—it might turn 
then to Chester Bowles, who appeals 
to the same people who admire Ste- 
venson and then Kennedy. 

The Democrats — surely! — will 
nominate a liberal. Then, back in 
Texas, the fun starts. E. B. Germany 
endorsing John Kennedy? Ed Drake 
leading the Dallas campaign for Adlai 
Stevenson? George Charlton hauling 
down his Dixie stars-and-bars long 
enough to vote for Chester Bowles? 

Well, anyway, Lyndon and Sam 
will make. speeches everywhere in 
Texas, even (surely!) naming the 
Democratic candidates—that we can 
be sure of, can’t we? 
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_Conversation in Mexico 


San ANTONIO 
We were in a’ cantina where we 
used to go a lot during weekday after- 
noons in Mexico City, a block or so 
off the Paseo de la Reforma. The 
Swedish businessman, early sixtyish 
and on the verge of retirement after 
years in Latin-America, was already 
tipsy; we had invited him to bring 
his gin-and-tonic to our booth. 
“Well Americans, huh?” 
greeted us, and introduced himself. 
We acknowledged his observation. 


he 


“I suppose you’re proud to be 
Americans,” he said. 

We shrugged and replied, ““Some- 
times. But not a lot of the time.” 

After a stout swig of his gin and 
tonic, he said, “You don’t have good 
reason to be proud. Just be glad you’re 
white Americans, just feel lucky you 
weren't born black in Georgia. Do you 
think you would be proud to be Amer- 
icans 1f you were born black instead ?” 

He took the sting out of the em- 
barrassing pause by ordering another 
gin-and-tonic for himself and more 
beer for us, thus waking the patron 
from a brief nap. 


He had gleaned his knowledge of 
the American Negro’s status, espec- 
ially in the South, not merely from 
books and newspapers. He had mar- 
ried an American woman years ago, 
and she was rearing their son as an 
American now that they were di- 
vorced.-The Swede had travelled ex- 
tensively in the United States. 

It went without saying that the 
Southern Negro had, at best, a se- 
verely restricted life in the South. In 
many cities or areas, even the simplest 
of pleasures were denied him. We all 
knew that, but telling yourself you 
know it is not the same as living by 
those special rules required for South- 
ern Negroes in particular. 

We realized that much, and in the 
late afternoon smoke of the Mexico 
City cantina we looked across the 
table at each other. The Swede had 
made his point, and the boy from Kan- 
sas and the boy from Texas had not 
seen fit to argue with him. 

He was also a sports fan, and he 
told us to call him the following week, 
and he would take us to the jai-alai 
matches and show us how to bet on 
them. Jim Prestey 





‘We Are Concerned’ 


New WAVERLY 

Excerpts from Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s Children in a Democracy: 

“. . . democracy is training its fu- 
ture leaders.” “. . . democracy is con- 
cerned . . . with preparation for the 
discharge of the duties of citizenship 
in the determination of general poli- 
cies . . .” “We make the assumption 
that a happy child should live in a 
home where he will find warmth and 
food and affection; that his parents 
will nurse him in illness; that in 
schools he will find teachers and tools 
needed for education; that when he 
grows up there will be a job. . .” 

“We are concerned about the chil- 
dren of the unemployed. 

“We are concerned about other 
children who are without adequate 
shelter or food or clothing because 
of poverty... 

“We are concerned about the chil- 
dren of migratory families with no 
settled place of abode or normal .. . 
relationships. 

“We are concerned about the chil- 
dren of minority groups in our popu- 


Jation, who, confronted with discrim- 


ination and prejudice, must find it 
hard to believe in the just ordering 
of life or of the ability of the adults 


in their world to deal with life’s prob- 
lems. 

“We are concerned about the chil- 
dren living beyond the reach of medi- 
cal service or lacking medical service 
because their parents cannot pay for 
it. 

“We are concerned about the chil- 
dren who are not in school or who 
attend schools poorly equipped to 
meet their needs. 

“We are concerned about the chil- 
dren who are outside the reach of 
religious influences and are denied 
help in attaining faith in an ordered 
universe and the fatherhood of God. 

“We are concerned about the fu- 
ture of our democracy when children 
cannot make the assumptions that 
mean security and happiness.” 

In these days of confusion, frustra- 
tion, and disappointment, we hear too 
many people saying: “But what can 
I do? I am just one person!’ And 
you don’t have to live to be a hundred 
years old to learn that those are the 
words of an alibi. If our educational 
system is not preparing you for the 
duties of citizenship “in the deter- 
mination of general policies,” then it 
is your business to make it over. 


M.F.C. 


LIBERAL A.D.A. GOES ALL-OUT ANTI-LBJ 


WASHINGTON 

A major liberal attack on Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson’s presidential candidacy 
has been sent to delegates to the Los 
Angeles Democratic convention by 
Americans for Democratic Action, the 
independent liberal organization. 

A letter from Samuel Beer, na- 
tional chairman of A.D.A., and an at- 
tached memorandum contend that 
conservatives are trying to take over 
the Democratic Party through John- 
son’s candidacy. 

An A.D.A. press release said this 
step was taken by A.D.A. Beer sent 
his letter on A.D.A. stationery bear- 
ing the names, among others, of Sens. 
Humphrey, Morse, and Clark and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, ex-Sen. Her- 
bert Lehman, Walter Reuther, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., James B. Carey, 
David Dubinsky, and O. A. Knight. 
The only name from Texas was Otto 
Mullinax of Dallas, a member of 
A.D.A.’s national board. 

The memo maintained that John- 
son has taken conservative positions 
on majority rule in the Senate, civil 
rights, taxation, oil and gas, education, 
housing, and labor. No other issues 
were discussed, with the result that 
none of Johnson’s liberalism was re- 
viewed ; that is, Johnson was given no 
quarter. 

Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the 
Interior under Harry Truman and 
Johnson’s national spokesman, said, 
“The A.D.A. has forgotten when 
Johnson was about the only friend we 
had on the hill for an all-out New 
Deal program.” Johnson should not be 
blamed for watching out for the in- 
terests of the operators or employees 
of the oil and gas industry. “The sen- 
ator who does not watch over his con- 
stituents’ interests is not going to be 
around very long,” Chapman said. 

Mrs, India Edwards, another John- 
son leader, said “many Negro leaders 
feel Johnson might be of more value 
to them than anyone who ever sat in 
the White House. ... Doctrinaire lib- 
erals talk, but Johnson gets action.” 
John Connally, executive director of 
the Johnson campaign, said it is “fool- 
ish” for A.D.A. to say Johnson can- 
not win in November. Connally named 
Western, Southern, border, and 
North-Midwest states he said John- 
son would carry with total electoral 
voting strength sufficient to win. 

As an editorial act, the Observer 
reprints the Beer letter and the memo- 
randum. Observer readers have re- 
ceived, since last November, full re- 
ports on Johnson’s own arguments 
and positions, his public record as a 
congressman and senator, and his 
presidential candidacy. A.D.A.’s all- 
out opposition now is important be- 
cause, more than any other organiza- 
tion, A.D.A. is the voice of American 
liberalism. 


THE LETTER: 
a 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
1341 Connecticut Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Dear Delegate: 

For the first time since 1924, the 
conservatives have a chance to cap- 
ture control of a Democratic conven- 
tion. They mean to do so through 
Senator Lyndon Johnson’s candidacy. 

The Democratic Party has a num- 


The Fool’s Corner 


Once a citizen was visiting the 
Capitol grounds in Austin. He noticed 
a large excavation project, ambled 
over, and asked a legislator surveying 
other legislators digging, “What's go- 
ing on here, sir?” 

“Well,” the supervisor replied, 
“some of us legislators’re gonna dig 
this here hole, pile all the sons-of- 
ot in the legislature in it, and 


a ol a fine idea,” replied the 
citizen. 

“Glad you like it,” replied the 
solon. 

“But,” asked the citizen, 
gonna cover you all up?” 


June 30, 1960 

















“who's 


ber of leading figures who can carry 
the banner of liberalism to the Amer- 
ican people and through them to vic- 
tory this fall. Senator Johnson is not 
one. of them. 

In Los Angeles you are going .to be 
faced with the greatest razzle-dazzle 
campaign that gas, oil and Dixiecrat 
money can buy. This gaudy effort will 
be in the interest of conservatism, not 
in the interest of the Democratic 
Party or the liberal principles on the 
basis of which the Democratic Party 
wins elettions. The Democrats have 
never won and cannot win now as the 
party of conservatism. 


We are confident that the Demo- 
cratic convention in Los Angeles will 
write a liberal platform. For it to do 
this and_then nominate Senator John- 
son would be political hypocrisy of the 
worst sort. Johnson has flouted the 
Democratic platforms of 1952 and 
1956, as is documented in the attached 
memorandum, “Senator Lyndon John- 
son vs.. the National Democratic 
Party.” To nominate him now would 
make a mockery of the Democratic 
Party’s professions of liberalism and 
lead to certain defeat in November. 


We do not oppose Senator Johnson 
because he is a Southerner; we op- 
pose him because he is a conservative, 
anti-civil rights, gas-and-oil Senator. 
He has supported all the major anti- 
labor legislation enacted during the 
past two decades and has bragged 
about it. He is a leading spokesman 
for special favors for the gas and oil 
industry. He has emasculated civil 
rights bills down to the point where 
the Dixiecrats who now support him 
for President could claim a victory. 

Like President Eisenhower, he has 
refused to take a position in support 
of the Supreme Court’s decision on 
desegregation. He has yet- to give any 
sign of encouragement to the liberal 
forces in his own state of Texas which 
support an end to enforced segrega- 
tion in its 600 presently segregated 
public school districts. The bulk of his 
delegate support comes from segre- 
gationist states. 

In the all-important. area of inter- 
national affairs, Senator Johnson has 
shown neither leadership, imagination 
nor courage. In the eight years he has 
served as Democratic leader of the 
Senate, he has made not one single 
legislative proposal on foreign policy 
nor any major considered statement 
on the grave issues of the world. Nor 
is there any other evidence that he 
has given them more than the most 
superficial consideration. Apart from 
two brief trips to Europe and four 
days in Mexico, he has not even been 
abroad since his war-time service in 
the Pacific. 

There could be no more telling refu- 
tation of what is touted as Johnson’s 
greatest claim to higher office—his 
“leadership” qualities—than the sham- 
bles into which he has led the 86th 
Congress. With the greatest Demo- 
cratic majority since 1936, the 86th 
Congress under Johnson’s leadership 
seems to be in a fair way to emulate 
the record of the 80th Congress. The 
difference is that the 80th was a Re- 
publican Congress and a Democratic 
presidential candidate was able to ex- 
ploit its deficiencies. 

Johnson’s supporters may argue 
that the liberals of America would 
vote for him as the lesser of two evils 
in a contest with Richard Nixon. I 
appeal to you as a Democrat who does 
not confuse political cynicism with 
political realism to remember the lib- 
eral energies and enthusiasms which 
were essential to the victories of 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Tru- 
man. A Johnson campaign would be 
a repetition of 1904 and 1924, when 
listless Democrats followed a _ con- 
servative candidate to overwhelming 
defeat. 

I strongly urge you as a delegate to 
the Democratic National Convention 
to support one of the liberal candi- 
dates and to oppose the candidacy of 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Sincerely yours, 

Samuel H. Beer, 
man. 


National Chair- 


aa 


THE MEMORANDUM: 
a4 

Lyndon Johnson vs. The National 
Democratic Party. 

Over and over again, Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson has acted and voted 
against the policies of the national 
Democratic Party as expressed in the 
Party’s platform and by past Demo- 
cratic Administrations. 

Johnson more often than not votes 
with the Southern minority of his 
party rather than with the Northern 
majority. In an “analysis of the Con- 
servative Coalition” published by 
Congressional Quarterly in February 
of 1958, Johnson, in a tally of 84 roll 
call votes, was shown to have voted 
43 per cent of the time with the 
Southerners and only 36 per cent of 
the time with his Northern Demo- 
cratic colleagues. 

Here are some highly significant 
issues on which Johnson consistently 
or frequently parted company with 
the Democratic majority in the nation. 
Majority Rule in the Senate. 

The Democratic platforms of 1952 
and 1956 called for majority rule in 
the Senate. The Majority Leader in 
1953, 1957, 1959, and 1960 opposed 
this principle. Indeed, in 1949 he 
voted for an amendment sponsored by 
Senator Wherry of the GOP Old 
Guard, the effect of which was to 
strengthen the filibuster. 

Civil Rights. 

Since 1948, when the Democratic 
national convention adopted a platform 
giving forthright support to President 
Truman’s civil rights program, the 
national Democratic Party has been 
unequivocally committed on this issue. 

Only after voting to strip the civil 
rights bill of 1957 of its most import- 
ant provisions did Johnson finally 
support a modest measure to protect 
the right to vote. In 1960 he forced 
the Senate to consider an almost 


meaningless bill sent over from the 


House rather than more meaningful 
bills offered by Senate liberals or even 
by the Administration. Johnson has 
yet to offer or support legislation to 
recognize the validity of the Supreme 
Court’s decision and implement it. 
Here are some of his key votes on 
civil rights. 

1. Voted against Vice President 
Barkley’s cloture ruling, which would 
have made possible a vote on civil 


Tights. (March 11, 1949) 


2. Voted for a Southern proposal 
for voluntary segregation of drafted 
troops. (June 21, 1950) 

3. Voted against a motion to stop 
the: Southern filibuster in order to 
take up FEPC legislation. (July 12, 
1950) 

4. Voted against exempting service- 
men from paying state poll taxes. 
(August 1, 1955) 

5. Voted against modification of 
Senate rules so as to establish ma- 
jority rule. (January 4, 1957) 

6. Voted to eliminate provision in 
the civil rights bill to implement the 
guarantees in the 14th Amendment 
to the Constitution. (July 24, 1957) 

7. Voted for the jury trial provision 
in the civil rights bill, thus granting 
an exception in favor of those who 
violate court orders with regard to 
voting rights. (August 2, 1957) 

8. Voted with the South against all 
amendments to strengthen the civil 
rights act of 1960. (March-April, 
1960) 

Taxation. 

The Democratic platform in 1952 
declared: “Justice requires the elimi- 
nation of tax loopholes which favor 
special groups.” The 1956 platform 
declared that “the immediate need is 
to correct the inequities of the tax 
structure,” and that “lower income 
families need tax relief.” 

In 1958 and 1960, Johnson voted 
against proposals to reduce special 
benefits to the oil and gas interests. 
In 1957 and 1958, hé opposed both an 
increase in personal tax exemptions 
and a tax credit to reduce personal 
income taxes in roughly the same 
way. In 1960 he opposed applying the 
tax withholding system to dividends, 
and while purportedly supporting a 
proposal originally passed by the Sen- 


ate eliminating preferential treatment 
for dividend income, he once again 
joined with the conservative coalition 
in voting for a conference report 
which eliminated this provision. 
Oil and Gas 

The national Democratic Party is 


clearly opposed to the natural gas bill, 
which has been offered repeatedly to 
prohibit the Federal Power Commis- 
sion from regulating natural gas at its 
source. President Truman vetoed the 
bill in 1952, and the Democratic pres- 
idential candidate, Governor Steven- 
son, opposed it in 1952 and 1956, yet 
Johnson has continuously supported 
it. 

The last 


fought to save 


Democratic administration 
the tidelands oil re- 


sources for the nation, and the Demo- 


cratic nominee in 1952 pledged his 
party to protect them, yet Johnson 
supported the tidelands giveaway in 
1953 
Education 

The 1952 platform pledged “federal 
aid for new school construction, teach- 
ers’ salaries, and school maintenance 
and repair The 1956 platform 
pledged “legislation providing federal 
financing to assist states and local 


communities to build schools.” 


Yet the Majority Leader failed for 
years to use his office in support of 
federal aid to education and in 1958 
opposed Senator McNamara’s amend- 
ment to the national defense educa- 
tion bill providing a two-year school 
construction program. Only this year 
did he vote for an aid-to-education 
bill 
Housing 


In 1952, the Democratic platform 
included a pledge to “the programs of 


private housing, public low-rent hous- 
ing, slum clearance, urban redevelop- 
ment, farm housing and housing re- 


search as authorized by the Housing 
Act of- 1949.” The 1956 platform 
pledged “immediate revival of the 


basic housing program enacted by the 
Democratic Congress in 1949, ...” 

One fundamental tenet of the 1949 
act was substantial public housing.> 
Yet, by votes in 1957 and 1959, John- 
son opposed efforts to bring public 
housing and urban renewal authoriza- 
tions line with the greatly in- 
creased current needs. ~ 


Labor 


The Democratic platforms of 1952 
arid 1956 call for repeal of the Taft- 


into 


Hartley Act. In a letter to a constit- 
uent in August of 1959, Johnson 
boasted that he had voted not only 
for the Taft-Hartley Act but also the 
Smith-Connally Act and, as he pointed 


out, “voted to override a Democratic 


President to make these measures 
(law) 

The 1952 Democratic platform calls 
for a “stronger system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, with broader cover- 
age and substantially increased bene- 
fits, including a allowance for de- 
pendent The 1956 platform de- 
clares We shall continue to work 
for a stronger unemployment insur- 
ance system, with broader coverage 
and increased benefits. ...” 

Johr son opposed this position when, 
on July 13, 1954, he voted against 
higher minimum unemployment bene- 
fits, and again on May 27, 1958, when 
he voted against an amendment to the 
unemployment compensation act to 
extend coverage, increase benefits, and 
establish uniform duration for bene- 
fits 

The 1952 and 1956 Democratic 
platforms advocated “legislation pro- 
viding for the protection and improve- 
ment of the general welfare of migra- 
tory workers.” In 1951, Johnson 


voted against legislation which would 
have required that attempts be made 
to recruit American farm workers at 
decent wages before importing Mexi- 
can migrant workers. In 1952, he 
voted against funds for the Immigra- 
tion Service to close the Mexican 
der against the illegal importation of 
farm workers. 

“ 
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Love, Marijuana Among Some Texas Beats 


(First mames have been dis- 
guised to protect the guilty.—Ed.) 


KENEDY 


A discussion in a feed store 
in Kenedy turned somehow 
to beatniks. Perhaps the prov- 
ocation was the fact that the 
week before, three beatniks 
had come through Kenedy 
looking for me. One of them 
gave the townspeople quite 
a start. He had been living in an 
Indian village on the outskirts of 
Mexico City for about six months. 
During this time he had neither 
shaved nor cut his hair. In addi- 
tion to his mass of unruly hair he 
also sported a large earring. One 
citizen mistook him for a member 
of the House of David. One female 
clerk in a grocery store stated, 
“I'd have been scared of him if! 
he wasn't with you.” 

I had found him asleep on my 
front porch. I hadn't recognised | 
him at first, but after closer a 
spection I remembered him from 
the year before. I had tried for 
about 15 minutes to rouse him, 
had given up and gone back to 
town for some more coffee, I fi- 
nally managed to get him up about 
two hours later with a bottle of 
vodka. Then I began to wonder 
if it would not have been better 
to let him sleep. 

He had found love in Mexico, 
he told me. Not the female kind 
(he had found that too) but the 
universal kind. The world was 
full of fear, everybody needed 
love, and the way to achieve it 
was through marijuana, Then, he 
said, nobody would need a psy- 
chiatrist, just marijuana. This 
seemed cheaper to me than $25 
an hour, but after looking at him 
I wasn’t convinced. He assured 
me that his habiliment was high- 
ly respectable in Mexico. I agreed 
with him that. he probably didn’t 
look half the bum in Mexico that 
he looked in the United States. 
Finally, he went bright-eyed and 





bushy-haired on his way. 


The other two beatniks showed 
up a couple of days later. One was 
a poet and the other a sailor home 
from the seas. I found them at 
home around midnight. It seemed 
that they had been detained in 
the Reynosa jail for looking sus- 
picious. At least the Poet had; he 
had a beard. The other one went 
down to inquire about him, and 
they comforted him by putting 
him in the same tank with his 
friend. When they got out. they 
both had beards. 


They had come by earlier in the 
day and had barely missed incar- 
ceration again. A Polish farmer 
had come by with his wife looking 
for some hay. His wife had seen 
the beatniks and the whiskers and 
wanted to call the local constab- 
ulary. The Pole advised caution. 


The next morning he called me. 
“Say, there were a couple of 
hoodlums at your house yester- 
day,” he said. 


“Yes, I know,” I 
“They're here in bed.” 


I had loaned them ten dollars 
in the form of a check to get to 
Austin. They were critical of the 
citizens of Karnes County for 
their lack of charity with rides. 
All they seemed to do was to ride 
up and down the highway and 
make dubious signs with their 
hands. 


They had taken the check into 
the bus station. The lady selling 
the tickets looked up, saw the 
beard, and didn’t bother looking 
at the name on the check. “We 
don’t take checks here,” she said. 
They dashed outside and caught 
me before I could get away, so 
I came up with the cash... 


replied. 


One seed-man asked, “Do beat- 
niks get married?” 


“Why, yes,” I replied. “I've 
known it to happen.” 
“They do!” He was shocked. 


“What kind of ceremony do they 
have?” 





“I imagine like anybody else's.” 

Another asked, “Why do they 
get married?” 

“For the same reason that you 
do?” I replied. 

“Oh, no they don’t! I'm not like 
them,” he vehemently replied. 

“Would they consider me a 
square?” another one asked. 

“Not the way you put away 


that bourbon on Christmas Eve,” 
I replied. 


TOPPING OFF in Austin on a 
trip to Denton, I picked up 
Jack and The Poet. The wild man 
from Mexico had been a disturb- 
ing influence on the rest of the 
beatniks. Jack wanted to go to 
Dallas to get away from him. The 
Poet even wanted to go live with 
a girl to get rid of the wild man. 
The beats were threatening to 
move out in droves. 

The wild one was preaching love 
and marijuana. While they were 
probably in no position to protest 
his theme, they did object to his 
vociferousness. Every night he 
would continue his sermons to 
the unwilling disciples. At any 
remonstrance he would _ shout, 
“You've got fear in you!” When a 
beat would try to stem his exu- 
berance, he would remonstrate, 
“You're trying to put fear in me!” 
As it turned out he put fear in 
them. “Man, doesn’t he know that 
heat’s on?” one cautious beat in- 
quired. Finally, he settled on a 
philosophy of just love—without 
the marijuana. “You don’t need 
it,” he said. And they all calmed 
down. 

Refore departing for Dallas, 
Jack and I went to a girl’s house 
to listen to a tape recording of 
the fourth police raid in one night 
on her apartment. The recording 
started with guitar music and an 
inebriated voice singing, accom- 
panied by many drunken back- 
ground noises. Then with a flour- 
ish came the law. A somewhat 
proper police officer beggingly 
said to the girl, “Lady, do you 





TV, Education, Ugliness, and PR 


% Central Texas will get an edu- 
cational TV station about 
September, 1961, if the Federal 
Communications Cmsn. approves 
an application filed for Channel 
9 to serve San Antonio, Austin, 
and surrounding areas. The $400,- 
000 required was raised, except 
for $25,000, which was underwrit- 
ten. Programming will include 
courses for colleges and univer- 
sities, informal courses, and pro- 
grams for children. 
% J. Frank Dobie, the writer, 
believes that one Education 
(with a capital “E”) course is too 
many for a college student. In a 
recent newspaper interview he 
labeled the University of Texas 


College of Education “the chief 
department of ignorance” filled 
with “damned imposters,” said 
in 50 years of looking he had not 
found one student with a first- 
class mind in education, and did 


The Way of Life 


not think that “what's called ob- 
scene literature has caused nearly 
as much harm as courses in edu- 
cation.” The Corpus. Christi 
Caller-Times could take all this, 
but when Dobie also advocated 
elimination of the journalism 
school, the Caller rose to defend 
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the newspapers’ “chief potential 
source of writers” and suggested 
that Dobie “may reflect on the 
advisability of tilting with one 
windmill at a time. Even the 
Fabians ... were satisfied with 
splitting only an occasional in- 
finitive and rarely exploded a 
teacup, as they watched the good 
society evolving step by step.” 


*% An exhibition at the Con- 

temporary Arts Museum, 
Houston, “New American Arti- 
facts,” is composed of items se- 
lected because they were ugly or 
had ugly implications. Two of 
them, a plastic portrait of Christ 
and an American flag poorly 
printed on plastic, so enraged 
some citizens, they called Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, 
on whose property the museum is 
located, and protested. Prudential 
“reviewed the situation” with mu- 
seum officials and, said a com- 
pany spokesman, “They immedi- 
ately agreed to take down the ex- 
hibits in question.” George F. 
Pierce, chairman of the board of 
the Contemporary Arts Assn., told 
the Houston Post, “We are absc- 
lutely dependent on their (Pru- 
dential’s) good will and we will 
not let our exhibits reflect on 
them in any way.” 


% San Antonio city council, un- 
fazed by advance advice from 











the San Antonio Express to “send 
the would-be drum-beater back 
to Alabama,” voted to pay Starr 
Smith of Birmingham, Ala., $4,000 
for a public relations survey to 
find out, among ‘other things, 
whether complaints to city hall 
are being handied rapidly and 
properly and whether city em- 
ployees’ telephone manners are 
good. 





realize how much you've cost the 
city of Austin tonight?” 

A drunken celebrant asked him, 
“Why, don’t you like us?” 

On the way to the door the girl 
asked an officer what his name 
was, stating that she was proud 
of an officer who did his duty 
with such efficiency and wanted 
to recommend him to the police 
department. “Well, don’t tell the 
others, ma’am, but it’s 66666,” he 
replied. 

As a final warning a policeman 
told them that they could stay 
there if they quieted down, but 
he didn’t want to see any of them 
get in their cars and try to drive 
home or he would arrest them 
for drunk driving. 


Dan Strawn 


After Jack went to his banker, 
a fellow who kept his money for 
him—he didn’t trust himself with 
it—we went on to Dallas. After 
depositing Jack in Dallas I went 
on to Denton to conduct a socio- 
logical study at Texas Women’s 
University. 

After one night I deemed it 
wise to continue my studies for 
another, for my research had been 
inadequate and there was sstill 
much to be learned in my field 
of endeavor. I called Will, a friend 
of mine with whom Jack was 
staying. “Hah, Jack got put in 
jail last night,” Will chuckled over 
the phone. 

“Again!” I cried. 

“Yeah, it seems that he went 
into this bar and the bartender 
shortchanged him twenty cents, 
so he went and called a cop and 
the cop put him in jail.” 

After another night (my re- 
search still incomplete), I re- 
turned to Dallas and dropped by 
Will's office. After work we went 
by a bistro he enjoys. A blonde 
who was eight or nine sheets in 
the wind was teasing the custom- 
ers with a few undulations to the 
tune of the juke box. A fat boy 
was trying to play shuffle board. 
She’d sidle up and put her arms 
around him and stroke his hair. 
“Go away,” he’d say, and resume 
playing. By the time that I had 
had enough beers to dance with 
her, Will decided it was supper 
time. 

Then ensued one of the wildest 
rides in my career. He drove 
about eighty through the late 
afternoon Dallas traffic in his 
small car, gearing down when 
coming in behind trucks and 
changing gears to speed around 
them. He must have been hungry. 


FTER EATING we decided to 
make a tour of the beatnik 
coffee houses. The Dallas police 








frown on such artistic businesses 


and raid them at every oppor- 
tunity. 

The first one we visited had the 
walls painted black. We tried 
Costa Rican coffee. Having been 
out late the night before, I im- 
mediately went to sleep in the 
chair. We went to another place 
so dark that I stumbled over the 
furniture and fell down. 

We then bought a fifth of Mon- 
astery vodka and stopped in at 
the “Tea House of the August 
Moon” to drink it. They became 
greatly concerned as I began get- 
ting more of the vodka than they 
were. Anguish would gallop into 
their eyes as I pulled on the bot- 
tle. They enjoyed the calypso 
music, and I enjoyed the vodka. 

Next we decided to hear the 
queen of the beatniks, Sherry 
Riley, recite her poetry. She had 
long blonde hair and wore black 
leotards under her skirt. When 
she gave her reading she pulled 
the skirt up so we could hear 
better. We didn’t care much for 
the poetry. 
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Jack was interested in finding 
The Poet a job and wanted to go 
to the “Cellar” in Fort Worth, 
so at two in the morning we set 
out. On the turnkipe on the way 
over Jack decided to recite from 
recorded comics. I found that I 
hadn’t drunk enough of the 
vodka. I tried nearly everything 
to shut him up. I even sang. I 
rolled down the windows (it was 
about twenty degrees outside). He 
droned on. We were finally res- 
cued ‘by the appearance of Fort 
Worth. 

It was three in the morning by 
the time we found the Cellar. It 
was so jammed, there was hardly 
sleeping room. Customers reclined 
on pallets all over the floor. I 
saw an empty pallet in the corner 
and immediately fell on it and 
went to sleep. I was so engaged 
until a giant in a monk’s robe 
stumbled over me, _ staggered 
about twelve feet and then went 
to sleep himself. “Sam the Secret 
Weapon,” a luscious blonde with 
a white apron and black leotards, 
brought us coffee, but I was out- 
raged at being awakened and 
told Will, “let’s go home.” We 
finally pried Jack away. He kept 
insisting there was a blonde there 
who wanted him to stay, but we 
could not find her. He heaped 
imprecations on our heads for 
Gragging him away, but went to 
sleep on the way back, and we 
didn’t hear any more comic re- 
citals. 

After a good two hours’ sleep 
I returned to Kenedy, fortunately, 
in good time. The next night out 
my friends were ensconced in the 
“Teahouse of the August Moon” 
when Dallas police, out looking 
for someone who had broken into 
several cars the night before, 
walked into the place and grabbed 
Jack because he was the only one 
there with a beard. They had car- 
ried him to the patrol car for 
questioning when they heard 
shots down the street. As accu- 
rately *as I can remember the 
story, all the cops converged on 
the scene. There was a girl lying 
unconscious in front of the bot- 
tle club; two men had fallen out 
the doorway and were playfully 
struggling in the street. The po- 
lice immediately charged into the 
building shouting, “All right, who 
shot her?” The bartender, having 
been arrested the week before, 
broke for the back door. A few of 
the police ran in pursuit. The 
owner was seized for running an 
open saloon (the door was open). 
A gun was found in the freezer. 
“All right, here’s the murder 
weapon,” a cop said. The cap- 
tured bartender was brought back 
in. “Why did you kill her?” he 
was asked. 

“T didn’t kill her,” he replied. 

“Then why did you run?” 

“I didn’t run.” 

“Then how did you clear that 
six-foot fence out back?” 

In the meantime the girl re- 
covered consciousness. She had 
probably been socked by some 
irate boyfriend. She hailed a taxi- 
cab and went home. Nobody had 
any idea who she was or’ where 
she was from, and she was not 
seen again. Chagrinned, the law 
found two bullet holes in the floor. 
but the gun from the freezer 
didn’t fit the holes. They took the 
four down to the jail anyway— 
along with Jack. 

After returning to Austin Jack 
decided to shave his cheeks to 
look more respectable. That didn’t 
work, he got in jail again. The 
last time I saw him he was clean 
shaven, had a haircut, white shirt, 
and almost looked respectable. 


ENEDY had not quite gotten 

over its beatnik visitations 
when I returned. They were still 
asking me about those fellows 
from the House of David. The 
conversation would finally taper 
off to flax, cotton, cows, and the 
sheriff's race. 
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LBJ Record 

Sir: Recently you published a 
squib about Senator Lyndon John- 
ron’s role in the 1944 rump con- 
vention. As I recall, Lyndon never 
did bolt but did finally become 
associated with the rump conven- 
tion and committed to its pro- 
gram. Since the affairs of the 
Texas Democratic Party are be- 
ginning to resemble a continuous 
run of the same movie—permit- 
ting one to sit through any num- 
ber of performances—it may be of 
interest for each of us who has 
some recollection of past events to 
jot them down for future refer- 
ence. With the full knowledge 
that the following is an account 
recollected from events which 
took place 14 years ago and from 
my own rather limited viewpoint 
of those events, I am setting them 
down with the thought that they 
may be useful pieced together 
with other, persons’ recollections. 

In 1944 party politics revolved 
around the same major issue as 
presently, party loyalty, but con- 
servatives, frustrated by twelve 
years of Roosevelt, were as radi- 
cally right-wing over the entire 
state as they are in the Harris 
County delegation today. 

The difference between the sit- 
vation then and now was that 
money power controlled a sub- 
stantial majority of all represen- 
tatives from the big cities both in 
the legislature and in the political 
party delegations, and there was 
no articulate opposition to ex- 
treme conservatism in any of the 
big cities. The close personally 
knit big interest manipulators in 
the cities undertook to organize 
and control the county and state 
conventions. “Manipulate” is bet- 
ter than “organize,” because at 
that time it was not necessary to 
fool around with precinct conven- 
tions. A few articulate lawyers on 
the extreme conservative side at 
the county convention could ma- 
neuver many conventions in a 
parliamentary manner to obtain 
their ends. 

The Democrats in Texas, over- 
whelmingly pro-Roosevelt, were 
caught off guard, and party ma- 
chinery fell into the hands of the 
Texas Regulars, whose objective 
it was to cast the electoral votes 
for the Republican candidates. 
There was no serious doubt in any 
informed observer’s mind that the 
forces that controlled the May 
convention in Austin in 1944 were 
badly in the minority amongst 
the Democrats in Texas, in fact 
amongst all Texas voters. 


The bolt in 1944 was not the 
result of any state-wide planning 
—hardly of any planning at all, 
unless it was in the mind of Mrs. 
Alice Taylor, who probably had 
had a few conversations with loyal 
Democrats in Austin, and maybe 
with Minnie Fisher Cunningham 
of New Waverly. 

Actually, the bolt was not a 
very spectacular thing when it 
occurred around noon-time in the 
Texas Senate chamber. The room 
was packed with delegates and 
non-delegates. There was no very 
careful screening of those in at- 
tendance, and folding chairs were 
placed so close together that there 
were practically no aisles. It 
would have been hard to walk out 
of the hall without first persuad- 
ing some 25 people in adjacent 
seats to walk out first. 

The call for a vote was inept, 
unplanned, and came as a sur- 
prise to both consérvatives and 
loyalists. Mrs. Taylor got the mike 
solely by the prerogative of a 
woman who does not know what 
she is doing and is therefore en- 
titled to some consideration on 
the part of Southern gentlemen. 
She made a short, somewhat in- 
coherent speech which ended with 
a fervent appeal for all good 
Democrats to follow her out of 
the hall, whereupon she stalked 
out with only a few persons fol- 
lowing. 

The only person I saw who 
seemed to have planned some ac- 
















































































tion previously was Joe Stead- 
ham, then head of the Railway 
Trainmen’s Austin lobby. Stead- 
ham, a tall, lean man, something 
of a showman, and the Railroad 
Brotherhood’s lobbyist at that 
time, had a large campaign pic- 
ture of Roosevelt which he waved 
back and forth. It is hard to tell 
whether he planned to do what he 
did or did it on the spur of the 
moment. 

Tom Miller, mayor of Austin, 
was standing near the door. When 
it appeared that the fat was in the 
fire, he began to bellow in sten- 
torian tones, “This way, this way, 
Roosevelt Democrats, let’s leave,” 
or words to that effect. You could 
hear him over the tumult of the 
crowd, and a number more peo- 
ple left the hall. 


Since it was about lunch time 
and the procedures of the conven- 
tion had bogged down for some 
necessary work behind the scenes, 
people were restless and many 
drifted out to lunch. Some had al- 
ready gone. I went on out about 
this time. 

On my way down Congress 
Avenue, I met some delegates 
coming back, amongst whom was 
the late Joe B. Dibrell from Cole- 
man, Texas, who had always been 
active in Democratic Party poli- 
tics and was later on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

He was pretty typical of a loyal 
Democratic delegate. He had not 
been there when the walk-out had 
occurred and wanted to know 
what had happened. When I told 
him, he was pleased and glad to 
know that there was something 
to do rather than sit in the Texas 
regular convention and listen to 
Pat Neff. 

The plan was then conceived (I 
don’t know who conceived it) to 
go to the House chamber and hold 
a rump convention. As I recall, 
Herman Jones held forth in the 
House for some period of time. 
Some of the group went to look 
for Lyndon Johnson, who I be- 





lieve was still in the Senate cham- 
ber convention. Lyndon moved 
between the two _ conventions 
rather adroitly for some period 
of time, attempting to find some 
ground for reconciliation or com- 
promise, but this seemed totally 
impractical. 

Finally, probably to bolster the 
legal position of the rump con- 
vention, Lyndon led a move to 
send a kind of ultimatum or man- 
ifesto to the Senate chamber call- 
ing for recognition of loyalty to 
the Democratic Party and _ its 
candidates. This was prepared, 
delivered, and ignored by the 
other convention. Lyndon pro- 
gressively became more and more 
associated with the loyalist rump 
as it. became apparent that the 
bolt would raise squarely the 
question of loyalty to the Demo- 
cratic Party and that it had the 
possibility of succeeding. Of 
course, in the regular convention 
in the Senate chamber, all moder- 
ates having left, the extremists 
took over and began delivering 
diatribes against the New Deal 
and Franklin Roosevelt. 

Bob Eckhardt, Texas House of 
Representatives; 1402 American 
Investors Bldg., Houston. 


To a Half-Vote 

Sir: Although I had neither the 
$50 nor the appetite to attend the 
recent banquet in Austin for Sen- 
ator Johnson, I am so gratified to 
know that my absence and gen- 
eral defection shall not go unre- 
membered that I have shook up 
this paraphrase: 

Mr. Sam missed me when they 
met, 

Jumping from the chair he sat 
in. 

All you trade-outs who love to 
get sweets into your list, 

Put that in. 

Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

That Pena and labor have 
scratched me; 

Say I'm growing old, but add— 

Mr. Sam hatched me. 





Here’s to Frankie's half vote, 
and a democratic victory, 

Mae B. Tuggle, 713 Morningside 
Dr., San Antonio. 


Retrospect 


Sir: Mrs. Frankie Randolph was | 
the bravest person, man or} 
woman, at the Johnson conven- 


day lingers on. Let’s help get some | 
“stiffener” for the backbones of 
several in attendance. 

Johnson hurried back to Wash- 
ington to clasp his political ally, 
one Dirksen, so they could join 
their forces and defeat a recom- 
mendation of the Senate finance 
committee (10 to 6) to abolish the 
ten percent tax on railroad pas 
senger train-tickets That's 
Johnson. 

G. K. Belknap, Fort Worth 


Is It Time Again? 

Sir: The presidential election of 
1340 turned out as expected. “Old 
Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” was 
elected. J. G. Birney, the candi- 
date for the Liberty Party, re- 
ceived a mere 6,225 votes. This 
overwhelming rejection of this 
party banner should have de 
stroyed the dreams of the dedi 
cated members of this party. 

Just twenty years later Abra- 
ham Lincoln was swept into the 
Presidential office under the same 
banner. To be sure, the party had 
changed its name, after all there 
is nothing holy about a name, but 
during the several changes it held 
true to its course. In 1863 the 
course was ended when President 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

One of the reasons for the suc- 
cess of this political movement 
was that the major political par- 
ties, of that day, refused to face 
the critical issues. Voting became 
an exercise, not of choice, but 
only of going to and from the 
polls. 








|dead? Has 
tion. She was deserted, but her| 
spirit and will to fight another | ~~ 


Another political banner was 
unfurled during the last part of 
the 19th century. Calling itself 
many names, its dream was to 
the government to being 
one “of, by and for the people.” 
Under the leadership of W. Wil- 
son and F. Roosevelt, this dream 
the rallying point of the 
Party. During the 
later administration the govern- 
ment did become one “of, by and 
for the people.” 


Democratic Party be- 
a mere husk of a dedicated 
political party, shriveled and 
the burden of the 
conservative.so worn it 
its creative spirit is 


return 


yecame 


Democratic 


Has the 


come 


thern 
wn that 


dead? 


In these days when there is a 
need of leadership, it 
as if the Democratic Party 
echo of the policy of 
the executive office. Crying out 
for solution are a whole host of 
foreign and domestic issues, yet 
if the Democratic 
Party is not facing up to the re- 
sponsibility of a dedicated party. 


desperate 
seems 


> a mere 





seems as 


two major parties so 
ke that it is difficult to dis- 
nguish between them? Has the 
ng struggle to return the gov- 
nment to the people worn the 
Party down? Is it a 
that under the leader-— 
ship of a fighting liberal—A. 
Stevenson—the party could be re- 


Democratic 


possibility 





Has the party become so old and 
feeble that it cannot be renewed? 


Has the time arrived for the un- 
furling of a new Liberty Party 


banner’ 


Does this apparent feebleness of 
the Democratic Party explain the 
popularity of Gov. Rockefeller in 
liberal circles? Is it possible that 
he is destined to lead a new Lib- 
erty Party into existence? It 
long hard road to 
requiring many sacrifices; 
but this might be the only road 
that will lead to returning the 
government to one “of, by, and for 
the people.” 


would be a 


travel 


Carl 


land 


Murphy, Box 97, Neder- 
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LEGALS 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
In the name and by the author- 
ity of the State of Texas 
Notice is hereby given as fol- 
lows: 
To: Jewell Ahrens and husband, 
George Ahrens, Joe P. Jekel, Mar- 
io Nesbitt, Annie F. Carney, 
rances Culbertson and husband, 
John Culbertson, and the unknown 
owner or owners of the property 
hereinafter described or any inter- 
est therein; the heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives and the unknown 
heirs and legal representatives of 
each of the above named and 
mentioned persons who may be 
py and the corporate offi- 
trustees, receivers and stock- 
holders of any of the above named 
or mentioned ies which may 
be corporations, defunct or other- 
wise, together with the successors, 
heirs and assigns of such cor- 
porate officers, trustees, receivers, 
fp stockholders, and any and ali 
persons, includin aged claim- 
ants, owning or or claim- 
ing any 


scribed. peewerty. Fe ne to 

rein, for taxes, to-wit: 
All that certain lot, tract, or par- 
cel of land lying and being situat- 
ed in the County of Travis, State 
of Texas, known and described as 
follows: Lot Twenty-five (25) and 
the South Twenty-eight (28) feet 
of Lot Twenty-six (26), in Block 
Three (3) Hyde Park Annex, an 
addition to the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, according 
to the map or plat of said addi- 
tion of record in Plat Book Two 
(2), Page 130 of the Plat Records 
of Travis County, Texas. 


if y is delin- 
quent to Plaintiff ao Sa a the 
following qneunin $888.18, ex- 


clusive of interest, penalties and 
, and there is included in this 

suit in addition to the taxes all 
said interest, penalties and costs 
thereon, allowed by law up = 
and including the day of j 
ment herein. 

You are hereby notified that 
suit has been brought by the City 
of Austin = ere am Ny 9 } wd 
above nam 
State of Teas jm athe Comty of 
Travis as Defendants, by petition 
filed on the 17th day of May, 1960, 
in a certain suit styled City of 
Austin vs. Jewell Ahrens, et al 
for collection of the taxes on said 
property and that suit is now 
pending in the District Court of 
Travis County 53rd Judicial Dis- 
trict, and the file number of said 
suit is 117,900, that the names of 
all taxing units which assess and 
collect taxes on the property 
hereinabove described not made 
parties to this suit are, NONE. 

Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 





claims seek recovery of delin- 
quent ad valorem taxes on the 
property hereinabove descri 
and in addition to the taxes 
interest, penalties, and -- al- 
lowed by law = 
including the 


foreclosure of liens, if any, = 
curing the payment of same, as 
provided by law 

All parties to ‘this suit, includ- 
ing Plaintiffs, Defendants, and 
Intervenors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the time of this suit 
was filed but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time 


thereafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all interest, pen- 
alties, and allowed by law 


r 
on citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said parties 
shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to all claims and pleadings 
now on file and which may here- 
after be filed on said cause all 
other parties herein, and of 
those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein 
set up their respective tax claims 
against said | property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the jira- 
tion of Forty two (42) da: rom 
and after the date of 
hereof, the same bei 
day of August A.D., 1 is 
the return of such citation), 
before the onorable District 
Court, 53rd Judicial District of 
Travis Coun — Texas, to be a 
at the cow thereof, 
and there to show cause wa 
a 7 ann not I gg os 
or such taxes, penal - 
4 and a. -, ¥- -. condemning 
said prope an 
closure of f the constitutional and 


taxing — . hereto, 
y intervene herein, 
together with. an interest, 
ties and costs allowed law 
up to and including the of 
judgment herein, and all eae of 
this suit. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and seal of said court in the City 

Austin, “ravis Coun 


ty, 
this a*.% of June A.D., 1960. 


, JR. 
Pea Sy the District Court 
Trav! y, Texas 
By: Mrs. Chas. Kohrs, Deputy. 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 


In the name and by the au- 
thority of the State of Texas 
Notice is hereby given as fol- 


ws: 
To: Al C. Barron, and the un- 
known owner or owners of the 
property hereinafter described or 
any interest therein; the heirs 


~ 
° 


and| corporate officers trustees, re- 


and | the Plat Records of Travis Coun- 


ce | page 576 of the Deed Records of 


‘or of ge as Plaintiff, against the 





and legal representatives and the 
unknown heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of each of the above 
mamed and mentioned persons’ 
who may be deceased; and the 


ceivers and stockholders of any of 
the above named or mentioned 
parties which may be corpora- 
tions, defunct or otherwise, to- 
oe ye with the successors, heirs 
ind assigns of such corporate of- 
ficers, trustees, receivers, and 
—— and any and all = 
son adverse clai 
ounlag or having or claiming any 
legal or equitable interest in or 
lien upon the following described 
po delinquent to Plaintiff 
erein, for taxes, to-wit: All that 
certain lot, tract, or parcel of land 
lying and being situated in the 
County of Travis, State of Texas, 
known and described as follows: 
All of Lots a on (22) and 
Twenty-Three (23 Bloc 
Thirty (30) in Travia Heights Ad- 
dition, City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, according to the 
map or plat of said Addition re- 
corded in Volume 3, page 15 of 





ty, Texas, save and except, how- 
ever, that portion of the above 
described lots which was convey- 
ed to Velma L. Boone by Al C. 
Barron by deed dated March 11, 
1942 and recorded in Volume 692. 


Travis Countv, Texas. 

Which said perty is delin- 
quent to Plaintiff for taxes in the 
following amounts: $189.14, ex- 
clusive of interest, penalties and 
costs, and there is included in this 
suit in addition to the taxes all 
said interest, penalties and costs 
thereon, allowed by law up to 
and including the day of judg- 
ment herein. 


kth are hereby notified that 
it has been brought by the City 


above na persons, and the 
State of Texas and the County of 
Travis as Defendants, by petition 
filed on the 25th day of May, 1960. 
in a certain suit —_ City of 
Austin vs. Al C. Barron for col- 
as of the taxes on said prop- 

y and that suit is now pending 
rte the District Court of Travis 
og 4 53rd Judicial District, and 


118.001, that ‘th 
ing units which assess and collect 
taxes on the property hereinabove 
described not made parties to this 
suit are, NONE. 

Plaintiff and all other taxing 
vnits who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delin- 
quent ad valorem taxes on the 
property hereinabove descri 
and in addition to =a taxes all 


interest, 
lowed by law 
including the da: 
herein, the ib 

























ing the payment of sam s pr 
vided by law 

All parties to this suit clud 
ing Plaintiffs, Defendant ‘ 
Intervenors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any axes 


which were delinquent on said 
property at the time of this suit 
was filed but all taxes be ing 


delinquent thereon at ar time 

thereafter up to the day of judg 

ment, including all interest, pen 
alties, and costs allow 
thereon, may, upon re 
for, be recovered nore 
further citation or not 
parties herein, and all 
ties shall take notice of 
and answer to all 
pleadings now on file 

may hereafter be filed aid 
cause by all other parties herein 
and all of those taxing 
above named who may intervene 
herein and set up their respect 

tax claims against said 

You are hereby commanded t 
eppear and defend such s on 
the first Monday after the exnira 
tion of Forty two (42).days fron 
and after the date of issuance 
hereof, the same being the 15th 
day of August A.D., 1960 (which 
is the return day of such citat 
before the Honorable District 
Court, 53rd Judicial District of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the courthouse thereof, ther 
and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes, penalties t 
ests and costs, and conde 
said property and orderir 
closure of the constitut 
statutory tax liens thereor 
taxes due the Plaintiff and 
taxing units parties heret 
those who may intervene herei: 
together with all interest, penal 
ties and costs allowed by law ur 
to and including the day of judg 
ment herein, and all costs of 
suit. 

Issued and given unde 
hand and seal of said co n the 
City of Austin, Trav County 
Texas, this 28th Gy f June 
A.D., 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR 
Clerk of the District 
Travis County, Texas 

By; Mrs. Chas. Kohrs, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Joseph Gerald, 
in the hereinafter 
numbered cause: 

You are ogg 4 commanded to 

ar Ay the 53rd District 
Travis County, Texas, 

to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. of the first 
Monday after the gh #8 of 

















1 





Defendant 
styled and 


42 days from the date of issuance | 


hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 








25th day of July, 1960, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 117, which 


j aay E. Gerald is Plaintiff and 


Joseph Gerald is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 28th day of 
April, 1960, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and pra for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony ge A and ow 
existing between 
plaintiff alleges that’ de oat 
began a course of cruel, unkind 
and harsh and t 





ad | toward plaintiff; plaintiff alleges 
i| that defendant was of 
» cesses and abuses toward plain- 


— ex- 


tiff, and that this continnad until 
plaintiff could not live with de- 
fendant; plaintiff alleges that 
three children were born of their 
marriage, to-wit: Jerry Michael 
Gerald, Donald Gerald, and Brent 
and plaintiff asks the 
Court for custody of said minor 
children, with defendant ordered 
to make child support Ly peer] 

to plaintiff for the support of said 
minor children; aaa alleges 
that no community property was 
acquired as voouit of said mar- 
riage; Plaintiff preys for the 
Court to award custody of Minor 
children aforementioned to plain- 
tiff with ———— order to pay 
child support to plaintiff; plain- 
tiff prays for judgment of di- 
voree and prays for relief, gen- 


| eral and speci 


All of which’ more fully ap- 
pears from Plaintiff's Original 
Petition on file in this office, and 
which reference is here made for 
all intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 

Ww 


ITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
iS|Clerk of the District Courts of 


Travis poy Texas. 
Issued given anit a4 


at office in the City of Austin. 
this the 8th day of June, 1960. ' 


O. T. . IR, 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
so ie CouGhES Des 

A. Deputy. 


Certificate No. 251 
Company No. 06-85240 
STATE BOARD OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF TEXAS 
June 17, 1960 
Pursuant to Article 21.29 of the 
Texas Insurance hereby 
certify that Union Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vermont, has in all not Texas oe 
plied with the laws 
relation to insurance. 
Given under my hand and seal 
of office at Austin, Texas, the date 
first were written. 


A HARRISON, 
Gocmmanlanad of Insurance 


>} hand and ‘the seal of said 





RANGERS, COMANCHES, AND RANCHEROS IN TEXAS 


AUSTIN 

The Texas Revolution of 
1835 was caused, we are told, 
by “a conflict of cultures.” 
That is the reason offered by 
the orthodox historians and 
their copycats, the reference 
books. This reason was first 
thought up by Dr. George P. 
Garrison, early professor of 
history at the University of 
Texas, who, coming from 
Georgia, was anxious to root 
out the Damyankee heresy 
(still religiously believed by wor- 
Shippers at the Adams Family 
shrine, in the Harvard ‘Yard) 
which held that the separation of 
Texas from Mexico was the work 
of a Southern conspiracy bent on 
spreading slavery. There was nev- 
er much basis for this belief, but 
in order to smack it down hard 
a plausible reason for the Revolu- 
tion had to be offered in its place, 
a “scientific” By the stiff 
Prussian standards that for sev- 
into 


one. 


eral generations (and even 
aca- 
were 


our own day) prevailed in 
demic circles, historians 
considered scarcely worthy to sit 
on the same faculty with, for ex- 
ample, a good solid chemist, who 
could put everything he knew 
into formula. The historian, there- 
fore, made a painful effort to pin 
down and dessicate his flibberty- 
gibbet art until it took on the 
skeletal semblance, he hoped, of 
an exact science. He preferred, 
when probing into the background 
of human events, to explain them 
by “forces,” which would be 
chemically free of those messy 
things, human emotions. And 
what could be more scientific, as 
the reason for the Texas Revolu- 
tion, than “a conflict of cultures”? 
This sounded like an actual lab- 
oratory test, where two strains of 
bacteria are mixed into the same 
tube and made to fight it out. 
What a splendid illustration of 
the Darwinian theory, the Strug- 
gle for Survival: The fittest cul- 
ture wins. As we all know, the 
fittest culture that ever was, our 
Anglo-Saxon heritage, United 
States of America variety, South- 
ern branch, did win. Of course, 
geography was on our side, and 
we outnumbered the Mexicans in 
Texas six to one. 


The truth is, there is scant evi- 
dence of any conflict between the 
“races” in pre-revolutionary Tex- 
as. There does not seem to be a 
single case of violence caused by 
racial feeling between the Anglo- 
American colonist and the Mexi- 
can. There was very little con- 
tact between them. As long as the 
Mexican government let the col- 
onist alone, he preferred it to the 
system he had grown up under. 
He did not (although a great fuss 
was made in afterthought about 
these things) care a hang about 
courts or churches or schools. 
What he did care about was free- 
dom. The uprisings at Velasco in 
1832 and at Anahuac in 1835 were 
provoked by petty despotism, and 
it was the colossal despotism of 
Santa Anna that forced the col- 
onists to take a stand. This was 
the real cause of the Revolution. 


It would be foolish to claim that 
the American and the Mexican 
inhabitants of Texas liked or un- 
derstood each other. No isolated 
or provincial people likes or un- 
derstands another people that dif- 
fers from it in the slightest. And 
then, sooner or later, in the proc- 
ess of making a living, they get in 
each other’s way, and the result 





is hatred, which has written so 
many ugly pages in the history 
of Texas. But this hatred was a 
consequence, not a cause of the 
Texas Revolution: It was, especi- 
ally, a consequence of the atroci- 
ties ordered or sanctioned by 
Santa Anna at the Alamo and at 
Goliad. Even more violent was 
the hatred aroused by the Mexi- 
can War and by the long ensuing 
conflict over lands and cattle be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande. But before the Revolu- 
tion there was no such conflict, 
no such hatred. Only -the mild 
contempt, mild distrust inevit- 
able between peoples of different 
origins and tongues—which is not, 
even, the cause of war. 


Charles Ramsdell 


And yet, there was not much 
difference between the funda- 
mental philosophies of the Mexi- 
can and the American in Texas, 
least of all between the fighting 
men, who so often after the Rev- 
olution were at each other's 
throats. Nor did either one differ 
much, fundamentally, from the 
Comanche warrior, who was the 
constant foe of both. Common to 
the three of them was the cult 
of valor and the cult of horse- 
manship: These were the great- 
est of accomplishments. All three 
were fiercely loyal to their com- 
rades, and none of them was 
overburdened with moral or re- 
ligious fears. 


HERE IS A DESCRIPTION — 
the only one in books, I be- 
lieve—of a tourney in Texas be- 
tween the Ranger, the Comanche, 
and the Ranchero; it is in a book 
first published in 1892 and re- 








printed by the Steck Co. in 1935 
with the title Early Times in 
Texas, by J. C. Duval. There .are 


two stories: The first, a true ac- 
count of Duval’s escape from the 
massacre at Goliad in 1836, has 
been justly celebrated by J. Frank 
Dobie; the second, called “The 
Young Explorers,” a true account 
of a hunting party to West Texas 
in, I think, 1844, is so botched by 
inferior fiction that is mixed up 
with it, including some lament- 
able funny stuff, I doubt if the 
most sedulous students of Texana 
ever get as far as the passages 
that I will quote. 


The hunting party in “The 
Young Explorers” entered San 
Antonio from the east and camped 
out “near the Alamo, under some 
cottonwood trees”; that is, in the 
old Alameda, now East Commerce 
St., near Joske’s. They heard 
there was to be a riding match 
between Texas rangers, Mexican 
rancheros, and forty or fifty Co- 
manche warriors, so they put off 
their hunting trip a day to see 
the show. 


There follows a description of 
San Antonio on its way to a good 
time. The details are typical of 
the 1840’s, but the holiday spirit 
of the town is the same today: un- 
buttoned, bacchanalian. You can 
see, during Fiesta Week at the 
“Nights in Old San Antonio” in 
La Villita perhaps the gayest 
crowds anywhere north of the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. 


“The next morning we found 
the whole ‘population of the city, 
men, women and children, all pre- 
paring to leave for the scene of 
the great riding match, which was 
to take place in the prairie just 
west of the San Pedro creek. 
Gaily dressed caballeros were 
prancing along the streets on their 
gaudily caparisoned steeds; rang- 
ers mounted on their horses and 
dressed in buckskin hunting 
shirts, leggins and slouched hats, 
and with pistols and bowie 
knives stuck in their belts, gal- 
loped here and there among the 
crowd, occasionally charging 





‘horse and any’ into some barroom 
or grocery for a glass of mescal 
or ‘scorch-gullet.’ All the strangers 
in the place, and all the citizens 
with their families crammed into 
all kinds of vehicles, were hurry- 
ing in hot haste to reach the scene 
of action before the match be- 
gm..i. ’ 
“Drawn up in line on one side 
of the arena, and sitting like stat- 
ues upon their horses, were the 
Comanche warriors, decked out in 
their savage finery of paints, 
feathers and beads, and looking 
with Indian stoicism upon all that 
was going on around them. Oppo- 
site to them, drawn up in single 
file also, were their old enemies 
upon many a bloody field, the 
Texas Rangers, and a few Mexi- 
can rancheros, dressed in their 
steeple-crown, broad-brim som- 
breros, showy scarfs and slashed 
trousers, holding gracefully in 
check. the fiery mustangs on which 
they were mounted... 


4¢A MEXICAN LAD mounted on 

a paint pony, with a spear 
in his hand, cantered off a couple 
of hundred yards and laid the 
spear flat on the ground. Imme- 
diately a Comanche brave started 
forth from their line, and plung- 
ing his spurs into his horse’s 
flanks, dashed off in a direction 
opposite to that where the spear 
was lying, for a hundred yards or 
so; then wheeling suddenly he 
came rushing back at full speed, 
and as he passed the spot where 
the spear had been placed, with- 
out checking his horse for an in- 
stant, he swerved from his sad- 
dle, seized the spear, and rising 
gracefully in his seat, continued 
his headlong course for some dis- 
tance beyond, when he wheeled 
again and galloped back (drop- 
ping the spear as he returned at 
the same point from which he had 
taken it) and resumed his place 
in the ranks. The same feat was 
then performed by a dozen or so 
each of the rangers, rancheros and 
Indians. A glove was then sub- 
stituted in place of the spear, and 
in like manner it was picked up 
by the riders, whilst going at full 





speed. A board with a bull’s eye 
marked upon it was then set up 
at the point where the spear and 
glove had been placed. A warrior 
with his bow in his hand and 
three or four arrows from his 
quiver charged full speed toward 
the mark, and in the little time 
he was passing it planted two ar- 
rows in the board. The rangers 
and rancheros then took their 
turn, using their pistols instead of 
bows, and all of them struck the 
‘board as they passed it, and sev- 
eral the bull’s eye. 

“Other extraordinary feats: 
hanging by one leg to the horn 
of the saddle, in such a way that 
the rider could not be seen by 
those he was supposed to be 
charging, ahd, in that position, 
shooting arrows or with pistols at 
an imaginary foe under the horse’s 
neck; jumping from the horse 
when at a gallop, running a few 
steps by~his side, and ‘springing 
into the saddle again without 
checking him for a moment, pass- 
ing under the horse’s neck and 
coming up into the saddle again 
from the opposite side... 


‘“ E LAST and most exciting 

performance was the break- 
ing in of several ‘wild steeds of 
the desert’ that had never been 
backed by man. These were tied 
‘short up’ to stakes firmly plant- 
ed in the ground. Young (John) 
McMullen, a ranger, who had al- 
ready been voted the most dar- 
ing and graceful rider on the 
ground, approaching cautiously 
the most perfectly formed and 
powerful of these unbroken 
steeds, at length succeeded in 
spite of the furious struggles of 
the terrified animal in slipping 
a blind of thick cloth over its 
eyes. Instantly the horse ceased 
struggling and stood perfectly 
still. McMullen then-forced the 
bit in his mouth, girted the saddle 
securely upon him, and placing 
his foot in the stirrup, sprang 
upon his back. All this time the 
horse never moved, but the quiv- 
ering of its well-formed, muscu- 
lar limbs showed that its terrors 
were unabated. McMullen fixed 





himself firmly in his seat, and 
grasping the reins with his left 
hand, leaned forward and quickly 
drew off the blind he had placed 
over the horse’s eyes. The wild 
horse, snorting and absolutely 
screaming in its rage and terror, 
gave one tremendous bound, and 
then darted off at headlong speed 
across the prairies; but instead of 
trying to check him, McMullen 
urged him on with whip and spurs 
until he had gone perhaps a mile, 
when he reined him round and 
brought him back within fifty 
yards of the point he had started 
from. Here, suddenly coming to 
a halt, the horse began to pitch 
or plunge in such a violent man- 
ner, none but the most perfect 
rider could possibly have kept his 
seat in the saddle. But McMullen 
stuck to him as if he had been 
part of the animal itself. At length, 
frantic with rage and fright, the 
horse reared straight up and 
threw himself backward upon 
the ground. A cry of horror broke 
from the lips of the spectators, 
for every one supposed that Mc- 
Mullen would be crushed to death 
beneath the weight of his steed; 
but he sprang from under him 
just in time to save himself, and 
the moment the horse rose to his 
feet, we saw him seated again in 
the saddle, as calm and composed 
as though he were bestriding the 
gentlest hack that ever bore a 
country curate to his church .. .” 

Prizes were distributed at the 
end—hadsomely mounted pistols, 
bowie knives, Spanish blankets— 
the first to McMullen, the second 
to Long Quirt, a Comanche brave, 
the third to H, L. Kinney of Cor- 
pus Christi, the fourth to Don 
Rafael, a ranchero from the Rio 
Grande. Then presents were given 
to the Comanches. 


S IT ABSURD to wonder if, in 

this idyllic scene of enemies at 
play, any of the Rangers or Co- 
manches or rancheros ever 
thought how much alike they all 
were, under the skin; and even 
their skins must have been pretty 
much alike, bronzed as they were 
by the Texas sun. 





A Book on an Artist at Texline 


KELLY BLUE, by William 
Weber Johnson, Doubleday, 1960, 
$3.95. 


HOUSTON 

Walter Clemons, when he was 
reviewing a book recently by 
C. P. Snow, likened him to Chau- 
cer, Claudel, and Fielding, in 
that he, Snow, was already a 
man of experience in public life 
before he begari to write. It was 
just lucky incident, he says, that 
Snow was able to turn his expe- 
rience into creative form. He said, 
further, that writers of this cen- 
tury know very little of public 
life, and have only their experi- 
ence in bars and beds and cock- 
tail parties to fall back on. 

H. O. Kelly, the subject of Wil- 
liam Weber Johnson’s Guggen- 
heim-project book, described his 
feeling on experience in this way: 

“I am glad I was born when 
I was. A great pleasure, mem- 
ories are, and I wonder if people 
today have as much pleasure in 
them. They have so little to re- 
member. I was driving a jerkline 
team when I was still just a boy.” 

H. O. Kelly was born on March 
6, 1884, in Bucyrus, Ohio, of Ger- 
man and Swiss parentage. His fa- 
ther, a blacksmith, discouraged 
his sons from that profession be- 
cause he said it was too hard and 
you couldn’t go far enough in it, 
but he did encourage them to 
work as machinists, and was able 
to help them toward that endeav- 
or. But Kelly never felt at ease 
with the twentieth century. Of 
all the ‘material, mechanical, and 
clectronic wonders the new cen- 





tury brought, he looked with fa- 
vor, in late years, only on the 
radio. He felt that if he could 
have stuck with the machinist’s 
trade, he would have been as 


‘successful and respected a man 


as his father was. But that was 
not the case. Wherever the Kelly 
family moved, from one railroad 
town to another, his eye was al- 
ways on the land and the stock 
on it. After two years of high 
school he quit to go to work and 
discover the West. This pursuit 
carried him over most all parts 
of this country, and taught him 
the many trades of rancher, 
farmer, horseman, jack man 
(you’l have to read the book to 
find out what that is), and work- 
ing man of all descriptions. Ma- 
terially, he enjoyed spectacular 
failure. (He did manage,to hang 
on to his Cheyenne saddle most 
of his life.) Once or twice he 
lucked onto what appeared to be 
a good deal, that is, something 
which suited his temperament 
and promised future gains as 
well. But always the fruits of 
these ventures slithered through 
his fingers, and the rewards were 
left behind for others while he 
picked up his Cheyenne saddle 
and moved on. In this manner 
he developed himself as an in- 
dependent spirit with skill as a 
horseman and true love of the 
form and beauty of nature. 

It is by this same lucky inci- 
dent that Walter Clemons men- 
tions in regard to C. P. Snow 
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that Keliy was able to turn his 
vast, loose-knit experience into 
art form. Because he was finally 
too worn out from a hard life to 
pursue his dealings with the 
earth, and because he had always 
painted pictures for ‘amusement, 
he became a professional painter 
and at last achieved some suc- 
cess. 

On art, Kelly has this to say: 
“The more one looks at the work 
of fine old artists, the sorrier 
modern efforts seem. I often for- 
get, though, that this young gen- 
eration does not have the mem- 
ories of beautiful scenes, either, 
that us old-timers have. No won- 
der they crave to see ‘Westerns.’ 
I often feel sorry for the kids. 
I was just lucky.” 

Here we come back to the idea 
of experience, and that idea that 
modern experience isn’t as rich 
as old-fashioned experience. And, 
uncomfortable as it was, we look 
Back with nostalgia to other 
times, tougher, but more human- 
ly satisfying than today. It is a 
comment on the distressing lux- 
uriancy of today. 

Written in rather perfunctory 
journalistic style (perhaps ex- 
plained by the fact that Johnson 
is a journalist and that Kelly kept 
a journal), the book reads like 
the chronicle of an era rather 
than the story of a man—until a 
certain point near the middle of 
the book—when Kelly settles 
down on the Texline farm with 
his wife and daughter. From here 
on the book sails along and the 
man emerges. 

NANCY FAGG 
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